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174 Yonder he drives avoid that furious beaſt :. 
If he may ha ve his jeſt, he never cares 
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175 Good men are ſcarce, the juſt are thinly ſown; 
They thrive but ill, nor can they laſt when grown; 
And ſhould we count them, and our ſtore compile; 
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177 Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and flight, 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, 


When 1155 have made you once ridiculous, 


178 To Yield to . is half * cure. 


179 Democritus wou d feed his ſpleen, and Make 
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180 On life; on morals, be thy thoughts employ d; 
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182 The luſt of wealth can never bear delay. 


133 No faith of partnerſhip dominion owns; 
Still diſcord hovers 0 er divided thrones. 


12S Iatruſt thy forthne to the pow'rs above : 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What ro STING wiſdom ſees thee want. 
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185 But O“ revenge is 7 * 
Thus think the crowd; who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire and kifdle into rage. 
Not ſo mild Thales, nor Chryſppus thought, 
Nor *: good man, who drank the pois'nous draught: 
With mind ſerene ; and could not wiſh to ſee 
His vile accuſer drink as deep as he: 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, 
Too noble for reverige ; which Ai we find 
The weakeſt frailty of a-feeble min. 
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186 Place me, where never ſomuner er 792 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
Where ever lowering clouds appear, 
nd angry Fove deforms th' inclement year: | 
ve and the nymph ſhall charm my toils; 
The nymph, who ſweetly ſpeaks and a ſmiles. 
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187 Love alters not for us his hard decrees ; 5 
Not tho* beneath the Thracian clime we freeze, 
Or the mild bliſs of t temperate ſkies forego, 22 
And in mid winter tread Sithonian ſnow : 1 
Love conquers all. — N 
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188 The more 1 8 than he leſs I love. | 
189 Reſounding plaudits tho* the crowd have rung; 
Thy treat is ee — 0 wy a 
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290 Henry and Alfred- 
Clos'd their long glories with a bab, to find 
Th' unwilling e of baſe mankind. 
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Vielding like wax, th' Latin bears; 
| Rouph to el and flow to future cares. 
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Nor worth nor wit avail in love. © © fe 
"Tis gold alone ſucceeds— by pr 1 
The venal ſeais bought and fold. 
Accurs'd be ny who firſt. of yore 
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And arms the ſog a gainſt the fireg 51 vo 
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To this the lover owes his fall. v. vn. 


To ſtop thy tumout ; you ſhall ceaſe to ſwell 
When Lon have tead them thrice, Ie well. 
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To mount the manag d eed; or urge the chate ? 
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196 The bleſſings Abe in with ub ball tide, 
* Down bur our 80 of life Arcen * 
” 24 Maas 150 . 
197 Say, to, what vultordy Ware Ps ssen sf. 
| | F. Lew 8 
198 Vou' ve told me, Maro, bun you live. oa 10 bas, 
You'd not a ſingle penny give. 
But that whene er you chanc'd to die, e, 
You'd leave a handſome legaey⸗ © © 
You muſt be mad beyondfedrefs, - - 77 NT 
* my next with al cannot gueſs. | Gs | 
F. Ls by 
199 Obſeure, We Far dark, thin magnet lies, 
Lor lures the ſearch of avaricious eyes, ' 
Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, 
| Nor dignifies the greit, nor decks the fair. 8 
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But ſearch the wonders, of the'duſky ſtone, 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, 
Each grace of form, each ornament of ſtate, - 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great... 47; 


200 No man expects (for who ſo much a ſot, 
Who has the times he lives in ſo forgot 7 
What Seneca, what Piſo us'd to ſend, by 4 = 
To raiſe, or to fupport a fGoking friend: | 
- Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue TIA _ 
Bounty well-plac'd preferr'd, and well deſign 3 
- To all their titles, all that height of pow'r, 

Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore. 
When your poor client is condemn'd t attend, 
Tis all we aſk, receive him as a friend : 
| Deſcend to this, and then we aſk no oe; 
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202 Convince the would: that W est te, 1 
B juſt in all you ſay, and all you do z 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to W. 
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202 From no afliction is the poor exempt; | 
He thinks each eye ſurveys him with contempt. 
 Unmanly poverty ſubdues the heart, 
Cankers each wound , and Win ef dart. 
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This mortal being only can decay, F 5 
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So confident to utter this— ?* 
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206 But harden'd by fronts, and ſtill the 7 
Loſt to all ſenſe of honour and of fame, 
Thou yet can'ſt love to haunt tlie great man's board, 
And think vo ſupper-good but with a lord. 4 
OWLES.. 


207 The voice of reaton-criezayith winoing force, 
Looſe from the rapid car * aged horſe, 


in the SIXTH een 


Nu us. 


Leſt, in the race derided, left being; 
He ny his CAT limbs and . his wind. 
FANS, 


pr” Be gone ye blockheads, 8 cries, 


And leave my labours to the learn'd and; if, 
By wit, by knowledge, ſtudious to be 775 


1 ſcorn the multitude, alive and dead. 


| Celeſtial pow'rs! "that iety regard, | 
From you my labours wait rb 
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2 The RAMBLER. N* 173: 
niſh inſults and farcaſms. Every art has its 


dialect, uncouth and ungrateful to all whom 
cuſtom has not recoriciled to its ſound, and 


which therefore becomes ridiculous by a ſlight 
en or 9 Me * 


Tur general reproach with which 


rande revenges the ſuperciliouſneſs of le — - 


is that of pedantry ; a cenſure which every man 
incurs, who has at any time the misfortune | 
to talk to thoſe who cannot underſtand him, 
and by which the modeſt and' timorous are 
ſometimes frighted. from the diſplay of their - 
acquiſitions, and the exertion of their. powers. 


Tur name of a en is ſo formidable to 
young, men when they firſt ſally from their. 
colleges, and is ſo liberally ſcattered by thoſe 
who mean to boaſt their elegance of educa- 
tion, eaſineſs of manners, and kncwledge of 
the world, chat it ſeems to require particular 
confideration ; ſince perhaps if it were- once 
underſtood, many a heart might be freed from 
painful apprehenſions, and many A en Ye- 
ivered from reſtraint, 2 | 
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Ne 17. The RAMBLER 3 
\- PEDANTRY is the unſeaſonable oftenta- 
tion of learning. It may be diſcovered either 
in the choice of a ſubject, or in the manner 
of treating it. He is undoubtedly guilty of 
pedaritry, who, when he has made himſelf 
maſter of ſome abſtruſe and uncultivated part / 

of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and diſ- 
coveries upom thoſe whom he believes unable 
to judge of his proficiency, and from whom 
as he cannot — eee W 
pony OS: - ; tne” 


ro this'Gitby the Auden 3 is ſometimes bet 
trayed, by the natural recurrence of the mind 
to its common employnient, by the pleaſure 
which every man receives from the recollection 


of pleaſing images, and the deſire of dwelling 
upon topicks, on which he knows himſelf able 


to ſpeak with juſtneſs, But, becauſe we are 
ſeldom ſo far prejudiced in favour of each 
other as to ſearch out for palliations of fail- 
ings, this deviation from politeneſs is imputed 
always to vanity ; and the harmleſs collegiate, 
who, perhaps, intended entertainment and in- 
| ſtruRion, or at worſt only ſpoke without ſuſſi 
cient reflection upon the character of his 
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+hearers, is. commonly cenſured as arrogant or 
oyerbearing, and eager to extend the reputa- 
tion of his 'own accompliſhments, in contempt 
of the convenience of ys and the laws | 
of IN 57191: oth vital 


. 
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ee Leue of which aden cannot par · 
P is not / only an irkſome uſurpation of 
the time devoted to pleaſure and entertainment, 
but, what never fails to excite very keen re- 


ſentment, an inſolent aſſertion of ſuperiority, | 


and a triumph over leſs enlightened under- 
ſtandings. - The pedant is, therefore, not on- 
ly, heard with wearineſs; but malignity 3. and 


_ thoſe who conceive themſelves inſulted by his 


knowledge, never fail to tell with Ay 
oe een it was Nen Nie. 
IA Ati don * 0 en 4 

To avoid this Klagen en and 
Wan themſelves more: effectually to the 


gay world, ſcholars ſometimes diveſt ed. 


ſelves with too much haſte of their academical 
formality, and in their endeavours to aecom- 
modate theif notionis and their ſtile to cm 


mon conceptions,” talk rather of any thing 


than 550 that which oY underſtand; and line 
into 
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into inſipidity of ſentiment and meanneſs of 
| expreſſion, To aBomnioqti/ 267 6512125 553 
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TIERE prevails among men of letters an 
opinion, that all appearance of ſcience is par- a 
ticularly hateful to women; and that there- 


fore whoever deſires to be well received in fe- 


male uſſprblies, muſt qualify: himſelf by a to- 


tal rejection of all that is ſerious, rational, or 


important; muſt conſider argument or cxiti- 


eiſm as perpetually interdicted; and devote all 


his attention to trifles, and all his benen to 


* 


eden, of * Aae dy briaiyd en t, 


gien E221 2 381 34 55 4c 
bobs often forth 3 notions of 


the pieſent generation | from the writings of 
the paſt, and are hot ver y early informed. of 
Ac thapges Wplch the (gradual diffiſion of, 
| Pigs e, o fi laden eaptics of faſhion 


predicts in the World, * Whatever might be 


the ſtate of female Iterature in the alf cen- 


tury, there i is now no longer any länger len 


tee ſchblar ſhould want an adequate audience | 


a the tea table, and whoever, thinks i it necel- 
| e his converſation _—— abfiq quated” ,- 
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6 The RAMBLER. Ne 153. 
rules, will be rather deſpiſed for his ly 
than careſſed for his politeneſs, 


To talk intentionally in a manner ore 
the. comprehenſion of thoſe whom we addreſs, - | 
is unqueſtionable pedantry; but ſurely com- 
plaiſance requires, that no man ſhould, with- 
out proof, conclude his company incapable of 
following him to the higheſt elevation of his 
fancy, or the utmoſt extent of his knowledge. 
Tt is always ſafer to err in favour of others 
than of ourſelves, and therefore we ſeldom ha- 
zard much by endeavouring to excel. 


IT ought at leaſt ta be the care of learning 
when ſhe quits her exaltation, to deſcend with 
dignity. Nothing is more deſpicable than the 
airineſs and jocularity of a man bred to ſevere * 
ſcience, and ſolitary meditation. To trifle 
agreeably, is a ſecret which ſchools cannot 
impart; that gay negligence and vivacious le- 
vity, which charm down reſiſtance wherever 
they appear, are never attaifiable by him who 
having ſpent his firſt year among the duſt of 
libraries, enters late into the living world with 
an unpliant attention and-eftab] iſhed habits. 
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Ir is obſerved in the panegy rick on Fabri- 
dus the mechaniſt, that, though forced by 
public employments into mingled converſa- 
tion, he neyer loſt. the modeſty and ſeriouſneſs 
of the. convent, nor drew ridicule upon him. 

ſelf. by an affecged invitation. of faſhionable 
fe. To the ſame praiſe every. man devoted 
to learning ought. to aſpire. If he attempts 
the ſokter arts of pleaſing, and endeavours ta 
learn the graceful bow and the familiar em- 
brace, the inſinuating accent and the general 
ſmile, he will loſe the reſpect due to the cha- 
racter of learning, without arriving at che en- 
vied honour of doing nothing with Dn 

and —_— 22 5 


THEOPHRASTUS ws dikcovered not 
to be a native of Athens, by ſo ſtrict an adhe- 
had learned it not by cuſtom but by rule. 
A man not early formed to habitual elegance, 

. betrays in like manner the defects of his ; | 
education, by an unneceſſary anxiety of be- | 

| haviour. It is poſlible to become pedantick by | 
fear of pedantry, 25 to be troubleſome by ill- 
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8 The RAMBLER. Ne 154. 
timed civility,” There is no kind of imperti- 
Hence more Juftly'cenifurable, — fs de is 


tellects higher than his own; 800 a ologfits 


for every word which his own narrowneſs of 
converſe inclines him to think unuſual ; : Keeps 
the exuberance of his faculties under vidibte 


kebſtraint; is ſolicitous to anticipate enquiries 


by needleſs explahations; and endea vou 46 
ſhade his own abilities, "leſt ann er v 
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E laws of, ſocial dumps 3 8 


& that every, man; ſhould, endeavour. to 
aſlilt others by his W He that has 


at 


wary 0 Ae wht 9 


at kaff elcupel into port from the fAudtuations | 
of chance; and the guſts of oppoſition, ought 
to make ſome improvements in the chart” of 
life, by marking the rocks on which he has 
; beet daſhed,” ehe een has 
been Rranded.. See bn . q te 7 
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w en Bf me up "to my own' di- 
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re jon, is erz | frequently , incident” t 'the 


quick, the | {prix ghtly, 'the featlefs' and the gay; 6 
to all whoſe. ardour* hurries them into *preci=. 
pitate FERN of their defigns, and impru- 
dent dec aration. of their ; opinions; Who ſel⸗ 

rk count, the colt 0 aſute, or cramiſſe 
the diſtant PORE of any bi ce ak 
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* CAM E forth into the crouded' world with 
the uſual juvenile ambition, and deſired no- 
Hig beyond the tele of a wit. Money Eon 
ſi Jered Apel! my" card} for; Eiſaw! ſuchn. 
mace" Grow Ach witticatunderſtindimg, ! 
chat T'OUIP not frbesk to Jock on wealth Ag 


an acguffition Gly 10 induſtry directed hy ge- 
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prineipal wiſh - ſhould be ſatiafied, and, my 


claim to e ee gent ac- 
| Apen 


wy 2 
eren 


| Warm dis vv, 1 ee 
viour in publick, and exerciſed my medita- 
tions in ſolitude. My life was divided be- 
tween the care of providing topicks for the 
entertainment of my company, and that of 
collecting company worthy to be entertained ; ; 
for I ſoon found, that wit like every other 
power, has its boundaries; that its ſucces de- 
pends upon the aptitude of others to receive 
impreſſions; and that as ſome bodies, indiſ- 
ſoluble by heat, can, ſet the furnace and cru- 
cible at defiance, there are minds upon which 
the rays of fancy may be pointed without ef- 
fe, and which no fire of IIA can agi- 


tate or exalt. 


er AY © 
TY 


Ix vn, however, not long before I fitted 


myſelf with a ſet of companions, who knew 
how'to laugh, and to whom no. other recom- 

mendation was, neceſſary than the power of 
ſtriking out a jeſt. Among thoſe, I fixed my 


| reſidence, and for à time- enjoyed the felicity 


Oe eee ere night, 1 
| E 
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| the. obſtreperous applauſe which my, fallies 
forced from the audience. The reputation of 
our club every day increaſed, and as my flights 
and remarks were circulated by my admirers, 


every day brought! new N for dr n a 
lion 1 m9 0 our AST. | 


* 2 1 & * 


To- Suppan this perpetual fund af merri= 
ment, I frequented every place of concourſe, 
cultivated the acquaintance of all the faſhion- 
able race, and paſſed the day in a continual 
luceefiion of viſits, in which I colſected a trea- 
lure of pleaſantry for the expences of the even- 
ing. Whatever error of conduct I could diſ- 
cover, whatever peculiarity of manner I could 

obſerye, whatever weakneſs was betrayed by 
confidence, whatever lapſe was. ſuffered by 
neglect, all was drawn Th et for the diver- 
fin of my wild companiens, who, when. they 
bad been taught the art of ridicule, never fail · 
ed to ſignalize themſelves by a zealous imita 
tion, and filled the town on the enſuing day, 


with ſcandal and Eonar. with merriment | 
and ame. 2% 
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1 CAN 99897 believe, when ke 
my An practice, that I could have been ſo far 
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cid off 


. Geluded! with trivial ptaſſe; as to dipulge 
555. ſeerets of conſultation IN, 2 and to erpoſe the 


evities 'of frankneſs; to wa ylay, t the "walks 


iim WIND I THT Bf; 
F the caut ous, Ry lurprize. tl 8 {ecurit "of 


the Mets Vet it is "certain, W 


many years I heard nothing but with deſign 
to tell it, and faw nothing with any other cu- 


doe chan aher fore: Failure thar might Fur 
| Os. 928: eq”; * © 917 pn : 1:22:50 
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ER gg, acquits me "ur diate 
malighit) ol. Ane i inſidiouſneſs Flad 


no other purpbie than to heighten the pleaftire 


of laughter by communication, nor ever raiſ- 
ed any pecubſtty advantage from tht'talarpi- 
des of others.” fed 'wealnefs' and egligetice 
ifito GRcuttith, only that T might dert 

ſelf" "with ir perplexities and ditrefſes ; 15 0 
Vidlated every law of frienälhip with 1 no other 
hoſe, than chat of gaining the reputation of 


aftneſs and Wa aggery 
1 g 5 Two) pit eln bon enci 
Au nom e: Seu big lebe d 


"WOULD not bet underſtood to bange my 7 
ſelf with any crimes of the atrocious or de- 
ſtructive kind. 1 never betrayed an heir to 

ameſters, or à "girl to debauchees, f never in- 


Frcepted the kindneſs of, 2 patron, or ſported 
| away. 


We ne br 
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| dee | JagacCity, - "that Was A ble to re ate 
of every man w em TE knew v fome blund 
muſcarriage 3 t 0 betray the moſt e WY | 


ene 
- "© i Fiend this gelle, by A judicious 5 
tety of his Predeitlitänt pace; or expo 
Kiln! to Contempt; by placing him in Eren 
ſtirices hic put His bead into Aactiof, 
brought to view this! flattrab defects} oÞ dre 
the: attention of the company on His airs of 
Nr Ruud + £52613 We nm T0 el 619% 
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RR Ve WE Had been Pete a i H, 
1 Har neer Beef exertcd G; chf Was not m 

met te re , Ard e ";6cytarity. eat 
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brought me always 4 to the''Þ face Sr ene 
tertainment; and I ſeldom Filed to lay a 
5 ſcheme 
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| ſcheme with the ſmall knot that firſt gathered 
round me, by which ſome of thofe whom we 
expected might be made ſubſervient to our 
ſport. Eyery man has ſome faygurite tapick 
of „ on which, by a feigned ſeri 
auſneſs of attention, he may be dran to ex · | 
patiate without end. Every man has ſome _ 
habitual contortion of body, or eſtabliſh- 
ed mode of expreſſion, which never fails 
to raiſe mirth if it be Eng out to notice. 


tered with his uſual ed eee 

take of our noiſy chearfulneſs, when the con- 
verſation was imperceptibly qiyerted to a ſub- 

jeg which preſſed upon his tender part, and 
extorted the expected ſhrug, the cuſtomary 
exclamation, or the predicted remark, A ge · 
neral clamour of joy then burſt from all that 


ere admitted to the ſtratagem. Our mirth 
0 often enereaſed by che triumph of bim 

at 'occalioned it ; for as we do not haſtily 
form concluſions againſt ourſelves, ſeldom any 
one ſuſpected, that be had e us 
otherwiſe than by his wit. 
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You will hear I believe with very little 
ſurprize, that by this conduct I had in a 
ſhort time united mankind againſt me, and 15 
that every tongue was diligent in prevention 
or revenge. I ſoon perceived myſelf regarded 
with malevolence or diſtruſt, but wondered 
what had been diſcovered in me. either tert - 
ble or hateful, - I had invaded no man's pro- 
perty; 1 had rivalled no man's claims; nor 
bad ever engaged In any of thoſe attempts 
which provoke the jealouſy of ambition, or 
the rage of faction. I had lived but to laugh, 
and make others laugh; and believed that I 
vas loved by all who eareſſed, and favgured by 
all who applauded me. I never imagined, that 
he who in the mirth of a nocturnal revel, 
concurred in ridiouling his friend, would con- 
ſider in a cooler hour, that the ſame trick 
might be played againſt himſelf; or that, even 
where there is n ſenſe of danger, the natural 
pride of human nature riſes againſt him, who 
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wy. conduct ; every man 
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EF Vaided - Santio die others to | avoid "me? 


herever 1 came; 1 found” fllence ce and defet! 


TI. Fork. Lotane br terte. Neo one would wens 


lire tö Teak,” left he hold" Hy himſelf Shen 
{favourable repreſentations; the compa- 


Ip However numerous dropped off at my en- 


Sauce upon various" pretehces ;/-arid lif; I re- 


71 8 . 7 82 
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i B die e 1 had ako could 
me Rape untended themſelves with repaying one 

Wii for another, und kept up the war only 
by a feciprbcatton of furoaſms, they might 
have perhaps vexed, but would never much, 
Have hurt me-; for no man heartily hates him 


at whom he can laugh. But theſe wounds. 
whichithey give me as they fly, are without 
aue; bir alarm -whech, they {pr 840 by their 
cyto eleaps me, excludes e 
Ale & 


ip and from 'all ple am 


admiſſion into cities; and muſt linger 
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TONE of the axioms of wiſdom which, 
| recommend the ancient ſages to yene= 
rations. ſeems to, have; required Jeſs extent of | 
knowledge MASCOT pennant . 
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Fas E. depravity, =7 mankind | is s To,cafily FN 
| S that nothing but the the deſert.. or the 
cell can exclude it fr dann nge. "The e kn. noW- 75 
ledge of crimes intrudes uncalled and 1 nde- | 
red: "IF ns whom- their abſtraction om 
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in obſcurity, till my Konduét hall convihce 
a world, that I may be nere with- 
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common occurrences hinders from ſfecing ini- 

quity, will quickly | have their attention 

awakened by feeling it. Even he who ven- 
| tures not into the world, may learn its cor- 
ruption in his cloſet, For what are treatiſes 
of morality, but perſuaſives to the practice of 
duties, for which no arguments would be ne- 
ceſſary, but that we are continually tempted, 

to violate or neglect them? What are all te 
records of hiſtory, but narratives of ſucceſſive 


villanies, of treaſons and uſurpations, 10 
nw _— a 
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| Bur; Fate the "AFG, of Wan 
- '* Tonſiſts not ſo much in the expreſſion of ſome _ 
rare or abſtruſe ſentiment, as in the compre- 
henſion of ſome obvious and uſeful. truth in 2 
„ few words, We frequently fall into error 
: © and folly, tg Vea heres principles of 
action are not known, but becauſe, for a time, 
they are not remembered; and he may there- 
fore be juſtly numbered among the benefactors 
of mankind, who contracts the great rules of 
life into ſhort ſentences, . that may be eaſily 
impreſſed on the memory, and taught by fre- 
quent ed to recur dee to 7 : 


mind. 
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"However thoſe who-have paſſed through * 
half the life of man, may now. wonder that 


any ſhould require to. be cautioned againſt | | 


corruption, they will find, that they have 
themſelves purchaſed their conviction by ma- 
ny diſappointments. and vexatigns, which an 
earlier knowledge would have ſpared them; 
and may ſee on every fide ſome intangling 
themſelves in perplexities, and ſome ſinking. 


into ruin,” by e He PO” Oy 
maxim of Bias. 555 


Every day fends'out, in queſt of Bee ide 
and diſtinction, ſome heir fondled in igno- 


rance, and flattered into pride. He comes 
forth with all the confidence of a ſpirit un · 


acquainted with ſuperiors, and all the bene-. 


valence of a mind not yet irritated by oppo= 7 ee 


ſition, alarmed by. fraud, or imbittered by cru» 
elty. He loves all, becauſe he imagines him» 
ſelf the univerſal favgurite, Every exchange 
of ſalutation produces new acquaintance, 
and every A0quantanes: _ into * 
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ns ſeaſon 3 . 7 
ties into the world, who have bitherto heard 


only 
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e. Mit butt charts, and imagine that 
dhe heart feels flo aon but that of Joe. 
They are won futrounded by admirers Whom 
they credit, becauſe they't tell them only What 
dz heard wick deligbt. Whoever e ee 
tem is. 4 Wer; 604 reer forees! a figh, 
- kÞiing in de ir, b 5 Se Sit 25: 122 
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"Hz uch) is t l ang 86 nul" 
S "theſe thoüghtleſs ng «th the! 
majority are wicked; 3 who inforths them Tae | 
the train which wealth and beauty draw after 
_ theing'is lurxdd only by ah ſcent of prey; and | 
| Gt; pertiaps/'0among all thefe who! eroud 
about them with! proſeſlions and flatteries, 
Lane who does not hope for ſome 
opportunity to devour or betray them, to glut 


5 bite, their-deſtruRion; or to ſhare their 


& With a ſtronger Aunge. 
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VIA Piklented Egly to me imagina-" 
aide or theireaſon, is ſo well recommended by 
its OW gtaces, and ſo ſtrongly ſupported by” 
arguments, that a good man wonders how 
any can be bad; and they who are yet igno- 
rant of the force of paſſion and intereſt, who 
a0 war obſerved the arts * the con- 


i g tagion 
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Worts 


75 tigion: of example, che gradualdeſeent from 
one crime to another, or the inſenſſble deprar 
vation of the principles by hooſe · com erſation, 
naturally expect to find integritꝝ in every ho- 
ſom, and veraeity onzevery tongue. 
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Bp, is Indeed rene dt b hear from 
thoſs-why te Hen longer? bf Wrong n 
falſhoods, of violence and circumvention; but 
ſuch narratives are commonly regarded by the 
young, the Heady, and the confident, as no- 
d e than the murmurs of . 
or the dreams of dotage; and notwithtand 
408 ul the documents of wildomg "vs 
commonly plunge into che world fearleſs and. 
ders without any foreſight! of danger, 

r art bun r-αj,ñ3 ⁰ * 
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I HAVE remarked in a former paper, oY 
eredulity is the common failing of unexpee 


rienced virtue; and that herwho: is:{pontane- 
ouſly: ſuſpicious: may be juſtliy charged with 
radical corruption; for if he das not known 


the prevalence of duboneſthy by infortation, 


nor had vi me to hiſerve it with hinoweyes, 

m dan mieren 
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Tur who beſt deſerve to eſoape the 
6 of | artifiee, are moſt likely to be 
entangled. He that endeavours to live for 
the good of others, muſt always be ex- 
poſed to the arts of them who live only for 
themſelves, unleſs he is taught by timely pre- 
cepts the caution required in common tranſ- 
Bans, and Gi: ons the ab 

of treachery, 


'+t MES þ 3 it ſhould ey 

Inculeated, that to enter the road of life 
without caution or reſerve, in expectation of 
peneml fidelity and juſtice, is to lauenh on the 
wide ocean without the inſtruments of ſteer- 
ages and to hope, that every wind will be 
1 and that every coaſt will afford a 
To. enmumenty de various motives t ode 
ann wauld de to count all the de · 
fires that prevail among the ſons of men; 
wiſh- however abſurd, that by indulgence 
willhnot be enabled to over power the influ- 
ence of virtue. Many there are, O openly 
r * — — all their con» 
_ 
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duct by their love of money; WHO have'no = 
reaſom for acton or forbetrance, for coln- 
pliance or refuſal, chan that they hope to gain 
more by one than by the other. Theſe are 

indeed the meaneſt and crueleſt of human 
beings, a race with whom, as with ſome pe- 
Riferous animals, the whole, creation feems to 
be at War; but who, however deteſted or 
ſcorned, long continue to add heap to heap, 
and when they have reduced one to beggary 
are ſtill permitted to faſten on-another,.. bit 


OrTHERs, yet leſs 8 wicked, paſy 
their Tives in. miſchief becauſe they cannat | 
bear the ſight of ſucceſs, and mark ant every 


man for hatred, whoſe ene | 
believe n. 


1 Many, 1 
degrees of guilt, are yet wholly unqualified 
for friendſhip, and unable to maintain amy 
conſtant or regular courſe of Kindneſs. Hap- 
pineſs may be deſtroyed not only by union 
with the man who is apparently the ſlave of 
intereſt, but with him whom a wild opinion 
of the dignity of perſeverance in "IL 
. Cauſe 
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cauſe Yilpoſys to perſue every injurywwith un- 
Wearied and perpetual reſentment; With him 


whoſg yagity inelines him to conſider every 
er ab a rival in every pretenſion; with him 


hoſe aify ene mak e 


Ae l 1 „and ho, thinks 


his forgetfu hers 17 1 by his. inat- 
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wo the  cofiverſe Io mankind. « expe oſes us, 


and which "thn be avoided only by rudent 


diſtruſt. He thetefore that rememibetir g this 


ſalutary maxim learns earl to withold' Bis 
fondneſs from fair appearances, will have rea- 
ſon to phy ſume honours: to Bius f Priene, 


0 enabled him to becom e wiſe without the 
colt of, experience. at. T Fern eta GO! 
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WHERE are many vexatious accidents 
and uneaſy ſituations which raiſe lit- 
tle compaſſion for the ſufferer, and which no 
man but thoſe whom they immediately di- 
ſtreſs, ean regard with ſeriouſneſs. Petty 
miſchiefs, that havg no influence on futu- 
rity, nor extend their effects to the reſt of 
lfe, are always ſeen with a kind of maliqbus 
| pleaſure. A miſtake or embarraſment, which 
for the preſent moment fills the face with 
bluſhes, and the mind with confuſion, will 
| have no other effect upon thoſe who obſerve 
it than that of convulſing them with irre- 
ſiſtible laughter. Some circumſtances of mi- 
ſery are ſo powerfully ridiculous, that neither 
kindneſs nor duty can withſtand them; they 
„dear down love, intereſt, and reverence, and 
: - force the friend, the dependent or the * 


to giye way to inſtantaneous motions of mer 
riment. | ny 
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AMONG the principal of comick calami- 


ties, may. be reckoned the pain which an au- 
thor, not yet hardened into inſenſibility, feels 
at the onſet of a furious critick, whoſe age, 


rank or fortune gives him confidence to ſpeak 


without reſerve; who heaps one objection 


upon another, and obtrudes his remarks, and 
enforces his weer ion without tendemeſe 
or awe, 


1 ante! full of the NOR, of 
His work, alarmed at the danger of his cha- 
racter, and anxious for the juſtification of 


every ſyllable, ſtarts and kindles 'at the 


lighteſt attack; the ek, eager to eſta- | 


bliſh his ſuperiority, triumphing in every dif- 
covery of failure, und zealous to impreſs the 
cogency of his arguments, purſues him from 


line to line without ceſſation or remorſe, 


The critick, -who hazards little, proceeds 
with vehemence impetuoſity and fearleſſneſs; 
the author whoſe quiet and fame, and life 
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and immortality are involved in the contro- 


verſy, tries every art of ſubterfuge and de · 


fence; maintains modeſtly what he reſolves 
never to yield, and yields unwillingly what 


we46! Mee 17 


Kann be maintained: Tie critics purpoſe 
1 is to Concpuer, che author only hopes to 
eſcape; the eritick therefore knits his brow, 
and ralſes his voice, and Fejoyces whenever 
hee perceives any tokens of | pain ex excited by 
the pteſſhte of his aſlertions, or the point ot 
lis Tarczſifis. The author, Whoſe endeavour 
is at once to mollify and elude his perſccutory 
:ompoles His features, and ſoftens his accent, 
breaks the force of aſſault by retreat, and ra- 
ther ſteps aſide Wet flies or Advances. 


As it very wit Kappeiis thit the rage of 
5 g Efiticiſth infſiéts fatal or laſting 
wounds, I know tigt that the "Laws of bene- 
volence entitle this Mes to much ſympathy, 
The diverſion of baitiriggan author has the 
ſanction of all ages and nations, and is more 
twful' than the ſport of tsizing other ani- 
Hals, beeauſe for the molt patt he comes vo- 
luhtafily to the flake, fungithed, as he ifnia- 
gines, by the | patron powers of Iiteratute 
with reſiſtleſs weapons and itripehetrable at- 
mour, with the: mail of the boar of Pry 
e of the lion of Nana. 


3 
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Bur the works of genius are ſometimes 
| roduced by other motives than vanity; ; and 
| | ay whom neceſſity or duty enforces to write, 
is not always ſo well ſatisfied with himſelf as 

not to be diſcouraged by cenſorious Impu- 
| dence, It may therefore be neceſſary to con- 
fider by what meaſures they whom the pub- 
lication of their names lays open to the in- 

| ſults of ſuch as their obſcurity ſecures againſt 
; Tepriſals, may extricate themſelves * un- 
expected encounters. | | 


7 IDA, a man of conſiderable ſkill in the 
politicks of literature, directs his pupil wholly 
to abandon his defence, and even when he 
can irrefragably refute all objectionz, to ſuffer 
tame] y the exultations of his antagoniſt, 


Tuts rule may perhaps be juſt, when ad- 
vice is aſked and ſeverity ſolicited, becauſe na 
man tells his opinion ſo freely as when he 
imagines it received with implicit veneration 
and critics ought never to be conſulted but 
while errors may yet be rectified or inſi- 
pidity ſuppreſſed. But when the book has 
once been diſmiſſed = de world, and can 

| be 
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be no more retouched, I know not whether 
a very different conduct ſhould not be pre- 
ſcribed, and whether firmneſs and ſpirit may 
not ſometimes be of uſe to overpower arro- 
gance and repel brutality. Softneſs, diffidence 
and moderation will often be miſtaken for 
imbecillity and dejection; they lure cow- 
ardice to the attack by the hopes of eaſy vie- 
tory, and it will ſoon be found that he whom 
every man thinks he can conquer, ſhall neyer 


be at peace. 


"Tax animadverſions of criticks are com- 
monly ſuch as may eaſily provoke the ſedateſt | 
writer to ſome quickneſs of reſentment and 
aſperity of reply. A man who by long con- 
ſideration has familiariſed a ſubject to his own 
mind, carefully ſurvey d the ſeries of his 
thoughts, and planned all the parts of his 
compoſition into a regular dependance on 
each other, will often ſtart at the ſiniſtrous 
interpretations, or abſurd remarks of haſte 
and ignorance, and-wonder by what infatua- 
tion they have been 'led away from the ob- 
Cc „ vious | 


„ 
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vious ſenſe, ang ** what e Feigl 


IR eye 7 we ieee, ike that of 70 
body, is not equally perſect in all, nor equals 
ly adapted in any to all objects; the end of 
criticiſm is to ſupply its defects; rules are be 
inſtruments 6 of mental viſion, which may in 
deed afhſt our faculies. when, properly, uſedy 
but produge confuſion and NR by. uns. 


ful pies. 


SOME ſeem always. to.read with the mi- 
| croſcopę of criticiſm, and employ. their whole: 


attention upon minute elegance, or faults 
ſcarcely viſible to common obſervation. The 


diſſonance of a ſyllable, the recurrence of the 
ſame found, the repetition. of 2 particle, the 
ſmalleſt deviation from propriety, the Lighteſt 
defect i in conſtruction or arrangements. ſwell: 
before. their eyes into enormities. As they 
diſcern with great exaQneſs, they comprehend 
but a. narrow compals, and | know nothing of 
the juſtneſs of the deſign, the, general ſpirit of. 
the performance, the axtifioe of connection, 


r 


oo 4 
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or the harmony of the /partsz they never 
conceive. how : ſmall a proportion that which 


they are buſy in contemplating bears to the 
whole, or how the. trivial inaccuracies with 


which they are offended, are abſorbed hal 
loſt in general excellence. 


1 ue fuiniihed bye with 
| A teleſcope. They ſee with great clearneſs* 
whatever 1s too remote: to be diſtotered by 
the reſt of mankind, but are totally blind to 
all that lies immediately before them. They 

diſcover in every paſſage ſome ſecret mean- 
ing, ſome remote alluſion, ſome artful al- 
legory, or fome occult imitation which no 
other reader ever ſuſpected; but they have 
no perception of the cogency of arguments, 
the contexture of narrations, the various co- | 
bur of diQion, or the flowery embelliſh- | 
ments of fancy; of all that engages the at- 
tention of others, they are totally inſenſible, 
while they pry into worlds of conjecture, 
and amuſe Pans with phantoms in the 
clouds. n 


e „ 28 1 every * art, _ 
fail ſometimes by our weakaels, but moxe 
C 4 frequently | 
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frequently by our fault. We are ſometimes 
'bewildered by ignorance, and ſometimes by 
prejudice, but we ſeldom deviate far from the 
right, but when we deliver ourſelves up to- 
the direction of vanity. : 


CO e ces. 
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THEN, after the uſual time 8 

| the univerſity, I was about to enter 
a] the profeſſion to which my friends 
had deftined me, being ſummoned by -= 
death of my father, into the country, I 
found myſelf maſter of an unexpected ſum 
of money, and. of an eſtate, which, though 
not large, was, in my opinion, ſufficient to 
ſupport me in a condition far preferable to 
the fatigue, dependence, and uncertainty of 
any * occupation, I therefore, veſolved 
10 
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wo devote the reſt of my life wholly- to curi- 
eſity, and without any confinement of my 
_ excurſions or termination of my views, to 
wander over the boundleſs HR of general 
N UD e 4% 4 


TI 15 it of life 1 mn with 
inexhauſtible variety, and therefore, I could 
not forbear to. congratulate myſelf upon the 
wiſdom of my choice. I furniſh'd a large 
room with all conveniencies for ſtudy; col- 
lected books of every kind; quitted every 
ſcience at the firſt perception of diſguſt ; re- 
turned to it again as ſoon as my former ar- 
dour happened to revive; apd having no ri- 
val to depreſs me by compariſon, nor any 
critic to alarm me with objections, I ſpent 
day after day in profound tranquility, with 
only ſo much complacence in my own im- 
provements, as ſerved to excite and animate: 
my TIER | 


Tu vs I liyed for ſome years with com- 
plete acquieſcence in my own plan of con- 
duct, riſing early to read, and dividing the 
latter part of the day between oeconomy, 
n and reflection. But in time, I be- 
Cs an 
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gan to find my mind contracted and ſtiffened 
by ſolitude. My eafe and eleganee were fen- 


fibly impaired: ; I was no Jonger able to c- 


commogdate myſelf wich readineſs to the ac+ 
cidental current of converſation; my notions 
grew particular and paradoxical ; and my 


phraſcology formal and unfaſhi6nable;/T ſpoke, 
on common occafions, the language of books. 


My quickneſs. of apprehenſion; and celerity 
of reply had entirely deſerted me: When F 
delivered my opinion, or detailed my know- 
ledge, TI was bewildered by an unſeaſonable 
interrogatory, diſconcerted by : any trivial ob- 
| jeion, and overwhelmed, and loſt in de- 
jection when the ſmalleſt advantage was gain 
Ws againſt : me in. diſgute. I became deciſive 
and dogmatical, impatient of- contradiction, 
perperually jealous of my 'charaRter, inſolent 
to ſuch as acknowledged 1 my. ſuperiority, and 
ſullen and mali, ignant to all who mee to re- 
ceive my dictates. 


E e e ee en 
5 1 1 to be one of, thoſs 
intellectual diſeaſes; which, a, wiſe man ſhould 
make-haſte to cure. I therefore reſolyed for 
a time to ſhut my books,. and learn again the 


3 Art 


[ 
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- art of converſation; to defecateand.clear my) 
mind by briſker motions and ſtronget im- 
pulſes; and to unite myſelf waere ee 
living generation. #4 TACT. E 


Fox this purpoſe 1 haſted to 15. af 
entreated one of my academical acquain- 


tances, to introduee me inte ſome of the little 


ſocieties of literature which are formed i in ta- 
verns and coffee · houſes He was ragen | 
with an opportunity, of ſhewing, we to his 
friends, and ſoon obtained me a n, 
among 2 ſelect company of curious men, 
who met once a week to exhilarate their ſtu. 


dies and compare their acquiſitions, be 


a 
1 


E Tar eldeſt and moſt nt of this a- 
ciety. was Hirſutug, Who after the firſt civi= 
lities of my D—_— found means to in- 
troduce the mention of his favourite ſtudies, 
by a ſevere cenſure of thoſe who want the 
due regard for their native country. He in- 
formed me, that he had early withdrawn his 
attention from foreign trifles, and that firice 
he begun to addict his mind to ſerious and 
manly ſtudies, he had very carefully amaſſed 
all the Engliſh books that were printed in 
the 
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the black character. This ſearch he had pur- 


ſued ſo diligently, that he was able to ſhow 
the deficiencies of the beſt catalogues. He had 


long ſince completed his Caxtor, had: three 


ſheets of Treveris unknown to the antiqua- 
ries, and wanted to a perfect Pynſon but two + 
volumes, of which one was promiſed him as 


a Tegacy by its preſent poſſeſſor, and the other 


he was reſolved to buy, at whatever price, 


when Ouiſquilius's library ſhould be ſold. 


Hirſutus had no other reaſon for the valuing 
or ſſighting a book, than that it was printed 


in the Roman or the Gothick letter, nor any 
ideas but ſuch as his favourite volumes had 


ſupplied ; when he was ſerious, he expatiated 
on the narratives of Johan de Treviſa, and, 


when he was merry, regaled us with a . | 
tation from the Shippe of Fals. 


- 
1 0 a 


Waits I was liſtening to this. hoary au- 
dent, Ferratus entered in a hurry, and in- 
formed us with the abruptneſs of extaſy,. that 
his ſet of half- pence was, now complete; 
he had juſt received in a handful of change, 
the piece that he had ſo long been ſeeking, 


Je NY .:: +." ,/ and 
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and could now defy mankifd to outgo his 
collect of Engl copper. | 


CHART OPHY LAX then obleryei how 
fatally human ſagacity was ſometimes baffled, 
and how often the moſt valuable diſcoveries 
are made by chance. He had employed him- 
ſelf and his emiſſaries ſeven years at great ex- 
| pence, to perfect his ſeries of Gazettes, but 
had long wanted a ſingle paper, which, when 
he deſpaired of obtaining it, was fent him 
wrapped round a N tobacco. 


| CANTIL E NUS turned all his thoughts: 
gpon. old ballads, for he conſidered them as 
the genuine records of the national taſte. He 
offered to ſhew me a copy of The Children 
in the Wand, which he firmly believed to be 
of the firſt edition, and by the help of which, 
the text might be freed from ſeveral corrup- 


tions, if this age of barbarity had mol Jn 


| yr foramen ra from dn 


Ma NY were Admitted 3 into this Nea wi 
inferior members, . becauſe they had collected 
old prints and neglected pamphlets, or poſ- 
ſeſſed fome fragment of, antiquity, as the ſeal 
q N | a of 
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We an antient corporation, the charter of. a 
religious houſe, the genealogy of a family 
extinct, or a letter written in the reign of 
1 one yo? eee FARK yt on 
all his aſſociates as wretches of depraved taſte 
and, narrow nations. Their converſation 
was, therefore, fretful aud waſpiſh, their be- 
haviour brutal, their merriment bluntly ſar- 
caſtick, 8nd their ſeriouſneks gloomy and ſuſ- 
picious. They were, totally ignorant of all 
that paſſes, or has lately paſſed, in the world; 
unable to diſcuſs any queſtion of religious, 
political, or military, knowledge; equally 
tra gers ta ſcience and politer learning, and. 
without any wiſh, to improve theix minds, or 
any other pleaſure than that of diſplaying ra- 
rities, of which they would not ſuffer others 
to make the Proper. uſe, 


* , : & 
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' BIRSUTUS 8 infant me, 
that the number of their ſociety was limited, 


but that I might ſometimes attend as. an au- 
ditor. 1 was pleaſed. to find myſelf. in no 
danger of an honour, which I could not 
baue willingly accepted, nor gracefully rey 


. | fuſed, 


8 a 
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fuſed, aud. lefq' them without apy. intention 

of returning, for I: ſoon found, that the ſup». 
preſſion of thoſe. habits, with which I way 
vitiated, requized, aſſociation with, * very 


different from this nen race. '/- 


22001 171 77 ee 


1 am, | 
Dt nts 8IR, 8 
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Ir i 15 natural to \ feof ger © or - indignation, 
when any thing, neceſſary or uſeful, is wan» 
tonly waſted, or negligently deſtroyed ; ane 
therefore, my correſpondent eanuat be b 8 
ſor looking with uneaſineſ on the waſte of 

life, >: Leiſure: and , curioſity might ſoon make? 

great- advances in uſeful knowledge,. were 
they not diverted. by trivial wk oy 
laborious trifles. | It may, howeysr,.. 
What mollißy bis; anger to zeflefg,that — 
baps, none ef the aſſambly which he des; 
feribes, was capable, 0 any + Webber employ- 


exe itte, bana, Adtagulbed From 
E him 
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Him who does nothing. Whatever buſies 


the mind without corrupting it, has at leaſt 
this uſe, that it reſcues the day from idle- 


neſs, and he that is never idle win not often 


beiten. l ; I ee 


F 2 , * 
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PH art 8 anitatis velle fanari futt.. 
SENECA. 


YTHAGORAS is W ee to have 
required from thoſe whom he inſtructed 
in philoſophy a probationary ſilence of five 
years. Whether this prohibition of ſpeech 
extended to all the parts of this time, as 

ſeems generally to be ſuppoſed, or vas to be 


obſerved only in the ſchool er in the pre- 


ſence of their maſter, as is more probable; 
it was ſufficient to diſcover the pupil's dif- 
poſition; to try whether he was willing to 
pay the price of learning, or whether he was 
one of thoſe. whoſe-ardour yas rather violent 


Va 
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chan laſting, and who expected to grow. wiſe * 
on other terms than thoſe of patience and 


Many of the bleſſings - univerſally de- 


fired, are very frequently wanted, be- 


cauſe moſt men, when they ſhauld labour, 
content themſelves to complain, and mther 
linger in a ſtate in which they cannot be at 
reſt, than improve their condition by vigous 
and reſolution. 


- ProvIDE NCE has fixed the Timits of hu- 
man enjoyment by immoveable boundaries, 
and has ſet different gratifications at ſuch a 
diſtance from each other, that no art or-power 
can bring chem together. This great law it 


is the buſineſs of every rational being to us, 
derſtand, that life may not paſs away in an 


attempt to make contradictions conſiſtent, 


to combine oppoſite qualities, and to unte 


things which the nature of their being muſk 


always keep. ander. * 


Or tww objefts tempting at & diſtance on 
contrary ſides it is impoſſible to approach one 


— 
-” 


but by nds e 8 na by Te Fe 
liberation and dilatory projects, they may be 
both loſt, but can never be both gained. It 
is, therefore, neceſſary to compare them, and 
when we have determined the preference, to - 
withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at once 
frong, chat which reaſon directs us to reſect. 
*This is more neceſſary, if that which we are 
forſaking has the power of delighting the 
ſenſes, or firing the fancy. He that once 
turns aſide to the allurements of unlawful 
pleaſure, can have no ſecurity that he fall 
ever regain the paths. of virtue, 


1 
1 * 
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Tar E ph iloſophick god deſs of  Boethius, Zþ 
| having related the ſtory of Orpheus, who, 
when he Had recovered his wife from © 
the dominions of death, loſt her again by 
looking back upon her in the confines of 
of light, concludes, with a very elegant and 
forcible application, M Bever you are that en- 
deavour to elevate your minds to the illumina- 
tons of Hedwen, conſider yourſelves ws repre- 
fented in this fable; for he that is once ſo far 
cuer come as. 10 turn bach hit eyes tawards the 
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infernal ere, the as the. fag le x ien i | 
eee ee e e pre | 
9916 Vos hac fabula reſpict, Mae If 
50 Quicungee in fuperum dem ee, 
.  Mentem ducere qusritis. 
Nam qui beer. Art meer 
Vicus luſmina ſlexerit, 

 "Quidgid pe dbu en, 
536 Perdit, e eee 
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Ir may be abies in tal; that the, 
ikire is purchafed by the preſent. It is not 
poſſible to ſecure diſtant” or permanent hap 
pineſs but by the forbeatance of fome imme⸗ 
diate gratification, This i is lo evidently true 
with regard to the whole of « gur exiſtence, 
hat all the precepts of theglogy have ng 
other tendency than to enforce a life of faith; 1 
3 life regulated! not by our ſenſes but our : 
belief; à life in which pleaſures are to be 
refuſed: for fear of inviſible puniſhments, and 
calamitieg ſometimes to be ſought and always 
endured in hope of rewards that ſhall be ob- : 
rained in another ftate. ov ae 
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'\ Even if we take into our view only that 

particle of aur duration which is terminated 

by the grave, it will be found that we cannot 

enjoy one part of life beyond the common 

limitations of pleaſure, but by anticipating - 
ſome of the ſatisfaction which ſhould exhila- 

rate the following years. The heat of youth 

may ſpread happineſs into wild luxuriance, but 

the radical vigour requiſite to make it peren- 
nial is exhauſted, and all that can be boped 

afterwards i is aj and AR | 


run reigning error of de; is, "that 
we are got. content with the conditions on 
which the goods of life are granted. No man 
is inſenſible of the value of knowledge, the 
advantages Sf health, or the convenience of 
plenty, but every day ſhews us thoſe on whom 
their conviction i is without elle. 4 8 
N 5 
e is pralle and deſired by 
| multitudes whom her charms could never 
rouſe from the couch of ſloth; whom the 
fainteſt invitation of pleaſure -draws away 
from their ſtudies ; to whom any other me- 
thod of wearing out the day is. more elfgible 
than the uſe of books, and who are more 


eaſily engaged by any converſation than' ſuch 
as may rectify their notions or enlarge their 
| comprebenton: | 


Eyzny 3 knows how 
little all other comforts can gladden him to 


whom health is denied, Vet who is there does I 


not ſometimes hazard it for the enjoyment of 
an hour? All aſſemblies of jollity, all places 
of publick entertainment exhibit examples 
of ſtrength waſting in riot, and beauty Wi- 


thering in irregularity; nor is it eaſy to enter 1 


' a houſe in which part of the family is 82s 


groaning in repentance of paſt intemperancey” 

and part admitting diſeaſe by negligence, or 
Joliciting it by luxury. Th, > 

Tarn | is no plgaſure which men a of vary, 


age and ſect have more generally agreed tos 


mention with contempt, than the gr 
tions of the palate; an entertainment ſo far 
removed from intellectual happineſs that 
ſcarcely the moſt ſhameleſs of the ſenſual 
herd have dared to defend it; yet even to 
this, the loweſt of our delights, to this, though 


neither quick nor laſting, is health with all its 


aclvity and ſprightlineſs daily ſacrificed z and 


for. 4 
* 
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or this are half the miſeries — which 
Ye gone e 35 


Ta & whole world is put in | motion She the 
wiſh for riches, and the dread of poverty. 
Who, chen, would not imagine that fuch | 
conduct as will: inevitably: deſtroy what all 
are thus labouritig to acquire, muſt generally | 
be avoided ? That he who ſpends mort chan 
he receives, miſt in time become indigent 
eannot be doubted; but ho evident ſbever 
this conſequence may ap 
moves in the whirl of pleaſure 
rapidity to keep it before his eyes, and in the 
intoxication of gaiety grows every day poorer 
without any ſuch ſenſe of approaching ruin 
as is ſuſficitht to wake him into caution! {5 


* 


ene . are ang of the miſery 
of life; and indeed it muſtþe confeſſed that 
we are ſubje& to ealamitie by which the 
good and bad, the diligent and flethful, the 

vigilant and heedleſs are equally afflicted. But 
ſurely. though ſome indulgence inay be al- 
lowed to groans extorted by inevitable miſe- 


xy, no man has a right to repine at evils 


ſe againſt warning, againſt experience; 


he 


lament at laſt that they find Armes for 
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he deliberately and leiſurely brings upon his 
own head; or to conſider himſelf as debarred 
from happineſs by ſuch obſtacles as reſolution 


oi Sobel, een 


Gra numbers who quirret wh their 
| condition have wanted not the power but” the 
will to obtain a better ſtate. They have | 
never contemplated the difference between 

good and evil ſufficiently to quicken averſion 
or invigorate deſing, they have indulged a 
drowſy thoughtleſine(s or giddy levity ; have. 
committed the balance of choice to the ma- 
nagement of caprice; and when they have 
long accnſtomed themſelves to receive all that 
chance offered them without examination; 


ceived, | * 
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Papas riſu pulnencs agitare folebat. Fn 
8 Jv v. 


VER man, . nah bas two cha- 
racters; one which he partakes with all 
+ mankind, and by which he is diſtinguiſhed 
from brute animals; another which diſctimi- 
nates him from the reſt of his own ſpecies, 
and impreſſes on him a manner and temper 
peculiar: to himſelf; this particular character, 
if it be not repugnant to the laws of general 
humanity, it is always * buſineſs tocultivats 
and preſerve. & : 


* 


"Every hour furniſhes ſome. ion 
of Tully's precept. It ſeldom happens, that 
any aſſembly of pleaſure is ſo happily ſelected, 
but that ſome one finds admiſſion, with whom 
the reſt are deſervedly offended; and it will 
appear on a cloſe inſpection, that ſcarce any 
man becomes eminently diſagreeable but by 
affectation, by a departure from his real cha- 
raQer, 
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racter, and an attempt at ſomething for which 
nature er education haye left him unqua- 
lified. 12 | LE BE ber 


IGNORANCE - or dulneſs have ihdeed no 
power of affording delight, but they never 
give diſguſt except when they aſſume the 
dignity of knowledge, or ape the ſprightli- 
neſs of wit. Aukwarknefs and inelegance, 
| have none of thoſe attractions by which eaſe 
and. politeneſs take poſſeſſion of the heart; 
but ridicule and cenſure ſeldom riſe againſt 
them, unleſs they appear aſſociated with that 
confidence which belongs only to long ac- 
quaintance with the modes of life, and to 
_ conſciouſneſs of unfagling propriety of beha- 
viour. Deformity itſelf is regarded with ten- 
dernefs rather than averſion, when it does 
not attempt to*deceive the ſight by dreſs and 
decoration, and to ſeize upon fictitious claims 
che prerogatives of beauty. 


He that ſtands to contemplate the crouds 
that fill the ſtreets of a populous city, will 
ſee. many paſſengers whoſe air and motion it 
will be difficult to hehold without contempt 
and laughter; but if he examines what are 
Vol. VI. ==: the 
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the appearances that thus powerfully excite 
his merriment, he will find among them nei- 


ther poverty nor diſeaſe, nor any involuntary 
or painful defect. The diſpoſition to deriſion 


and inſult is awakened by the ſoftneſs of fop- 


pery, the ſwell of inſolence, the livelineſs 
of levity, or the ſolemnity of grandeur ; by 
the ſprightly trip, the ately ſtalk, the for- 
mal ſtrut, and the lofty mein; by geſtures 
intended to catch the eye, and by looks ela- 


borately formed as evidences of importance. 


Ir has, I think, been ſometimes urged in 


Favour of affectation, that it is only a miſ- 


take of the means to a good end, and that 
the Intention with which it is practiſed is al- 
ways to pleaſe, If all attempts to innovate 
the conſtitutional or habitual character have 
really proceeded from public ſpirit and from 
love of others, the world has hitherto been 
ſufficiently ungrateful, ſince no return but 
averſion and ſcorn has yet been made to the 
moſt difficult of all enterprizes, a conteſt with 
nature; nor has any pity been ſhown to the 
fatigues of labour which never ſucceeded, and 
the uneaſineſs of diſguiſe by which nothing 
was concealed. 


Ir 
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Ix ſeems to be determined by the general 
ſuffrage of mankind that he who decks him- 
ſelf in adſcititious qualities rather purpoſes to 
-command applauſe than impart pleaſure ; and 
he is therefore treated as a man unreaſonably 
ambitious of diſtinction who uſurps a place 
in ſociety to which he has no right. Praiſe 
is ſeldom paid with willingneſs even to incon- 
teſtable merit, and it can be no wonder that 


he who calls for it without deſert is repulſed 
With univerſal indignation. 


AFFECTATION naturally counterfeits 
thoſe excellencies which are placed at the 
greateſt diſtance from poſſibility of attain- 
ment. We are conſcious of our own de- 
fects, and eagerly endeavour to ſupply them 
by counterfeited excellence; nor would ſuch 
efforts be wholly without excufe, were they 
not often excited by ornamental trifles, and 
uneſſential accompliſhments, which he, that 
thus anxiouſly ſtruggles for the reputation of 
poſſeſſing them, would not have been thought 


to want, had not his induſtry quickened ob- 
lervation. 


Da . GELASIMUS 
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GELASIMUS paſſed the firſt part of 
his life'in academical privacy and rural retire- 
ment, without any other converſation than 
that of ſcholars grave, ſtudious, and ab- 
ſtracted as himſelf, He cultivated the mathe- 
matical ſciences with undefatigable diligence, 
diſcovered many uſeful theorems, diſcuſſed 
with great accuracy the reſiſtance of fluids, 
and, though his priority was not generally 
acknowledged, was the firſt who fully ex- 
_ plained all the properties of the catenarian 
curve. 


LEARNING, when it riſes to eminence, 
will be obſerved in time, whatever miſts may 
happen to ſurround it. Gelaſimus, in his 
forty-ninth year being diſtinguiſhed by thoſe 
who have the rewards of knowledge in their 
hands, was called out of his obſcurity to diſ- 
play his acquiſitions for the honour of his coun» 
try, and add dignity by his preſence to phi- 
loſophical aſſemblies. As he did not ſuſpect 
his unfitneſs for common affairs, he felt no 
reluctance to obey the invitation, and what 
he did not feel he had yet too much honeſty 
to feign. He entered into the world as 
a larger and more populous college, where 
| bis 


* 


* 
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his performances would be more public, and 
his renown farther extended; and imagined: 
that he ſhould find his reputation univerſally: 
prevalent, - and the influence of learning every 
where the ſame.. 


His merit introduced him to ſplendid: ta- 
bles and elegant acquaintance, but he did 
not find himſelf always qualified to join in 
the converſation. He was diſtreſſed by civi- 
lities, which he knew. not how to repay, 
and entangled in many ceremonial perplexi- 
ties, from which his books. and diagrams 
could not extricate.him,. He was ſometimes 
unluckily engaged in diſputes with ladies, 
with whom algebraick axioms had no great 
weight; and ſaw. many whoſe favour and 
eſteem he could not but deſire, to whom 
he was very little recommended by his theo- 
ries of the tides, or his approximations to 
the quadrature of the circle. 


GELASIMUS did not want penetration 
to diſcover that no charm was more generally 
irreſiſtible than that of eaſy facetiouſneſs and 

D 3 flowing 
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flowing hilarity. He ſaw that diverſion was. 
more frequently welcome than improvement, 
that authority and ſeriouſneſs were rather ö 
feared than loved, zand that the grave ſcholar. | 
was a kind of imperious ally, haſtily diſmiſſed 
when his aſſiſfance was no longer neceſſary. 
He therefore came to a ſudden reſolution of 
throwing off thoſe cumbrous ornaments of: 
learning, which, as he imagined, hindred 
his reception, and commenced a man of wit 
and jocularity. Utterly. unacquainted with 
every topic of merriment, ignorant of the 
modes. and follies, the vices and virtues of 
mankind, and unfurniſhed with any ideas but 
ſuch as Pappus.and Archimedes had given him, . 
he began to ſilence all enquiries with a jeſt: 
inſtead of a ſolution, extended his face with 
a prin, which he miſtook for a ſmile, and in 
the place of a ſcientifick diſcourſe, retailed in 
a new language formed between the college- 
and the tayern, the intelligence of the newſ- 


paper. 


} 
' 


LAUGHTER, he knew, was a token of 
alacrity, and, therefore, Whatever he faid,.. 
OT 
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or heard, he was careful not to fail in that 
great duty of a wit. If he aſked or told the 
hour of the day, if he complained of heat 
or cold, ſtirred the fire, or filled a glaſs, re- 
moved his chair or ſnuffed a candle, he al- 
ways found ſome occaſion to laugh. The 
jeſt was indeed, generally a ſecret to all but 
Himſelf, but his habitual confidence in his 
own diſcernment, hindered him from ſuſpect- 
ing any weakneſs or miſtake. He wondered 
that his wit was ſo little underſtood, but ex- 
pected that his audience would comprehend 
it by degrees, and perſiſted all his life to 
ſhow by groſs buffoonery, how little the. 
ſtrongeſt faculties can perform beyond the li- 
mits of their own province. 


D 4 Nun. 
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Nous. 180. SATURDAY, Dyc. 7, 175T: 


Tawr tid; cope io hre  Enixupor taco” 
IId 73 K C, xa Tir as Homes. 
AUTOMEDON. 


— 


T is ſomewhere related by Le Clerc, that 
a wealthy trader of good underſtanding, 
having the common ambition to breed His 
ſon a ſcholar, carried him to an univerſity, 
reſolving to make uſe of his own judgment 
in the choice of. a tutor, He had been 
taught,, by whatever: intelligence, the. neareſt 
way to the heart: of an academick, and ſoon 
after his arrival opened his purſe with ſo little 
reſerve, and entertained all who came about 
him with ſuch profuſion of plenty, that. 
the profeſſors were lured by the ſmell of 
his table from their books, and flocked round 
him with all the importunity of aukward 
complaiſance. This eagerneſs completely an- 
ſwered the merchant's purpoſe ; he glutted 
them with delicacies, cheared them with 
wine, and ſoſtened them with careſſes, till 
| by 
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by degrees, he prevailed upon one after ano- 
ther to open his boſom, and make a full diſ-. |, 
covery of his competitions, jealouſies, and. 

reſentments. After having thus learned. 

each man's character, partly from himlſelf,. 
and partly from his acquaintances, he at laſt 
reſolved to find ſome other method of edu- 
cating his ſon, and went away fully con- 
vinced, that a ſcholaſtic life has no other 
tendency than to vitiate the morals, and con- 
tract the underſtanding. Nor could he after- 
wards hear with patience the praiſes of the 
ancient authors, being perſuaded that ſcho- 
lars of all ages muſt have been the ſame, and: 
that Aenophon and Cicero were nothing more 
than profeſſors of ſome former univerſity, and 
were therefore mean and ſelfiſh, ignorant and: 
ſervile, like thoſe whom he had lately viſited. 
and forſaken. 


Env y, curioſity, and our ſenſe of the im- 
perfection of our preſent ſtate, inclines ug. 
always to eſtimate the advantages which are 
in the poſſeſſion of others above their real. 
value. Every one muſt have remarked, 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar ima- 
212 to be conferred by learning. A mam 
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of ſcience is expected to excel the unlets- 
tered and unenlightened, even on occaſions 
where literature is of no uſe, and among 
weak minds, loſes part of his reverence by 
diſcovering no ſuperiority in thoſe parts of 'o 
life, in which all are unavoidably equal; as 
when a monarch makes a progreſs to the re- 
moter provinces, the ruſticks are ſaid ſome- 
times to wonder that they find him of the 
ſame ſize with themſelves, : 


$31 1 

Tus demands of prejudice and folly can 
never be ſatisfied, and therefore, many of tze 
imputations which learning ſuffers from difs' - 
appointed ignorance, are without reproach. 
Vet it cannot be denied, that there are ſome 
failures to which men of ſtudy are peculiarly 
expoſed. Every condition has its diſadvan- 
tages. The circle of knowledge is too wide 
for the moſt active and diligent intellect, and 
while ſcience is perſued with arJour, other 
accompliſhments of equal uſe, are neceſſarily 
neglected; as a ſmall garriſon muſt leave one 
part of an extenſive fortreſs naked when an 
alarm calls them to another, 


TRR 
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THE learned, however, might generally 
ſupport their dignity with more ſucceſs, if they 
ſuffered not themſelves to be miſled by the de- 
fire of ſuperfluous attainments, of qualifica- 
tion which few can underſtand or value, and 
of {kill which they. may ſink into the grave 
without any conſpicuous opportunities of ex- 
erting. Raphael in return to Adam's enquiries 
into the courſes of the ſtars and the revolutions- 
of heaven, counſels him to withdraw his mind 
from idle ſpeculations, and inſtead of watch- 
ing motions which he has no power to regu- 
late, to employ his faculties upon nearer and: 
more intereſting objects, the ſurvey of his- 
own life, the ſubjection of his paſſions, the 
knowledge of duties which muſt daily be- 
performed, and the detection of 2 which 
mult daily be incurred. 


Txr1s angelick counſel every man of letters 
ſhould always have before him. He that de- 
votes himſelf wholly to retired ſtudy, natu- 
rally ſinks from omiſſion to forgetfulneſs of ſo- 
cial duties, from which he muſt be ſometimes: 
awakened, and recalled to the. general condi-- 
tion of mankind. 


* 


I. XM. 
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I am far from any intention to limit curi- 

oſity, or confine the labours of learning to- 
arts of immediate and neceſſary uſe. It is on- 
ly from the various eſſays of experimental in- 
duſtry, and the vague excurſions of minds ſent- 
out upon diſcovery, that any advancement of 


knowledge can be expected; and though many 


muſt be diſappointed in their labours, yet they 

are not to be charged with having ſpent their 

time in vain; their example contributed to in- 
ſpire emulation, and their miſcarriages taught 
- athers the way ta ſucceſs. 


* 


- Bu the diſtant hope of being one day uſe- 
ful or eminent, ought not to miſlead us too far 
ſrom that knowledge, which is equally requi- 
ſite to the great and mean, to the celebrated 
and obſcure; the art of moderating the deſires, 
of repreſſing the appetites, and of eonciliating, 
or retaining the favour of mankind. 


No man can imagine the conduct of his own 
life unworthy his attention; yet among the 
ſons of learning many may be found who 
feem to have thought of every thing rather 


than 


| 


— 
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than of themſelves, and have never conde- 
ſcended to obſerve what paſſes daily before 


their eyes: Many who toil through the intri- 


cacy of complicated ſyſtems, but are inſupera- 
bly embarraſſed. with the leaſt perplexity in 
common affairs; and while they compare the 
actions, and aſcertain the characters of ancient 
heroes, let their own days glide away without 
examination, and ſuffer vicious habits to en- 
croach upon their minds without reſiſtance or 
detection. ; 


Ox k of the moſt frequent reproaches of 
the ſcholaſtick race is the want of fortitude, of 
fortitude not martial but. philoſophicx. Men 
bred in ſhades and ſilence, taught to im- 
mure themſelves at ſunſet, and accuſtomed to 
no other. weapon than ſyllogiſm, may be al- 


lowed to feel terror at perſonal danger, and to 


be diſconcerted by tumult and alarm. But why 
ſhould he whoſe life is ſpent in contempla- 
tion, and whoſe buſineſs is only to diſcover 
truth, be unable to rectify the fallacies of ima · 
gination, or contend ſucceſsfully againſt preju- 
dice and paſſion? To what end has he read 

| | and 
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and meditated if he gives up his underſtanding 
to falſe appearances, and ſuffers himſelf at laſt, 
like the meaneſt of the vulgar, to be enſlaved 
by fear of evils to which only folly or vanity. 
can expoſe him, or elated by advantages which 
can add nothing to a wiſe man, and to which, 
as they are equally conferred upon the good 
and bad, no real dignity is annexed.. 


Soc however is the ſtate of the world, 
that the moſt obſequious of the ſlaves of pride, 
the molt raptuous of the gazers upon wealth,. 
the moſt officious of the whiſperers of great- 
neſs, are collected from ſeminaries appropri- 
ated to the ſtudy of wiſdom and the contem- 
plation of virtue, where it was intended, that 
appetite ſhould learn to be content with little, 
and that hope ſhould aſpire only to honours 
which no human power can give or take 
away. | 


Tx ſtudent, when he comes forth into the 
world, inſtead of congratulating himſelf upon. 
his exemption from the errors and failures to 
which he ſces thoſe liable whoſe opinions have 

. been. 
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been formed by accident or cuſtom, and 
who live without any certain principles of 
conduct, is commonly in haſte to ſhake from 
him all that diſtinguiſhes him from the reſt of 
mankind, to mingle on equal terms with tne 
multitude, and ſhew his ſprightlineſs and due 
tility by an expeditious compliance with fa- 
ſhions, pleaſures, or vices. The firſt ſmile- 
of a man whoſe rank or fortune gives him 
power to reward his dependents commonly 
enchants him beyond reſiſtance; the glare of 
equipage, the ſweets of luxury, the liberality 
of general promiſes, the ſoftneſs of habitual: 
_ affability, ſtrike his ſenſes and fill his imagi- 
nation ; and he ſoon ceaſes to have ary other. 
with than to be well received, or any mea- 
fure of right and wrong but the opinion of 
his patron. | 


A MAN flattered and obeyed, ſoon learns to 
exact groſſer adulation, and enjoin lower ſub- 
miſſion. Neither our virtues nor vices are all 
our own. If there were no cowardice, there 
would be little inſolence; a man cannot grow 
proud to any great degree, but. by the con- 

| currence 
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currence of blandiſhment or the ſufferance of 

tameneſs. The wretch that would ſhrink and 
crouch, before thoſe that ſhould dart their eyes 

upon him with the ſpirit of natural equality, 
quickly becomes capricious and tyrannical 
when he ſees himſelf approached with a down- 
caſt look, and hears the ſoft addreſs of awe and. 
ſervility. To the folly of thoſe who are wil- 
ling to purchaſe favour and preferment by 
cringes and compliance, is to be imputed that. 
general haughtineſs of power that leaves no- 
ching to be hoped by firmneſs and integrity. 


Ir inſtead of wandering after the meteors 
of philoſophy which fill the world with ſplen- 
dor for a while, and then ſink and are forgot- 
| ten, the candidates of learning would'fix their 
| E eyes vnly upon the permanent and immutable | 
luſtre of moral and religious truth, they would 


— ——— — das —_— —— —— —— = 1 
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| | find a more certain direction to honour and hap- 
=. pineſs. A little plauſibility of diſcourſe, and a. 
1 little acquaintance with unneceſſary ſpecula- 
| tions, is dearly purchaſed when it excludes thoſe 
inſtructions which fortify the heart with reſolu · 
tion and exalt the ſpirit to independence. 
Nun. 
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NM Auitem dubiæ ſpe pendulus hore. 
| | Hor. 


To the RAMBLER. 


As 1 have paſſed d of my life in 

diſquiet and ſuſpenſe, and loſt many op- 
portunities of advantage by a paſſion which 1 
have reaſon to believe prevalent in different 
degrees over a great part of. mankind, I can- 
not but think. myſelf well qualified. to warn 
thoſe who are yet uncaptivated, of the danger 
which they incur by placing themſelves within 
its influence. 


I SERVED an apprenticeſhip'to a linen · dra 
per with. uncommon reputation for diligence 
and fidelity; and at the age of three and twen- 
ty opened a ſhop for myſelf with a largeſtock, 
and ſuch credit among all the merchants who 
were acquainted with my maſter that I could 
command whatever was imported curious or. 

valuable. 
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valuable. For five years I proceeded- with ſuc» 
ceſs. propertionate to cloſe application and un- 
tainted integrity; was a daring bidder at every. 
ſale; always paid my notes before they were 
due; and advanced ſo faſt in commercial re- 
putation, that I was proverbially marked out: 
as the model of young traders, and every one 
expected that a few m would make me an: 
alderman. : 


In this courſe of even proſperity, I was one 
day perſuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery.. 
The ſum was inconſiderable, the greater part 
was to be repaid though fortune might fail to 
favour me, and therefore my eſtabliſhed max- 
ims of frugality did not reſtrain me from'ſo- 
trifling an experiment. The ticket lay almoſt 
forgotten till the time at which. every man's 
fate was to be determined nor did the affair: 
even then ſeem. of any importance, till I diſ- 
covered by the publick. papers that the num- 
ber next to mine had. conferred the great: - 
prize. . 


My heart leaped at the thought of. ſuch an 
approach to ſudden riches, which I conſidered: 
myſelf, 
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myſelf, however contrarily to the Jaws of 
computation, as having miſſed by % ſingle. 
chance; and I could not-forbear to revolve the- 


conſequences which ſuch a bounteous allot- 


ment would have produced, if it had hap- 


pened to me. This dream of felieity, by de- 


grees took poſſeſſion of my imagination, The 


great delight of my ſolitary hours was to pur- 
chaſe an eſtate, and form plantations with 
money which once might have been mine, 
and I never met my friends but I ſpoiled. all. 


their merriment by perpetual complaints of my 


ul luck. 


Ar length another lottery was opened, and 
Thad now ſo heated my imagination with the- 
proſpect of a prize, that I ſhould have preſſed 
among the firſt purchaſers, had not my ardour 
been with- held by deliberation upon the pro- 


bability of ſucceſs from one ticket rather than 


another. I heſitated. long between even and 
odd; conſidered the ſquare and cubick num- 


bers through the lottery; examined all thoſe 
to which good luck had been hitherto annex 
ed; and at laſt fixed upon one which by ſome 

ſecret. 
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fecret relation to the events of my life I. 
thought predeſtined to make me happy. De- 
lay in great affairs is often miſchievous; the 
ticket was ſold, and its poſſeſſor could. not be 

found. D | 


_ TaETURNED to my conjectures, and af- 
ter many arts of prognoſtication, fixed upon 
another chance, but with leſs confidence. Ne- 
ver did captive, heir, or lover feel ſo much 
vexation from the ſlow pace of time, as I ſuf- 
fered between the purchaſe of my ticket and 
the diftribution of the prizes. I ſolaced my 
uneaſineſs as I could, by frequent contem- 
Plations of approaching happineſs; when the 
ſun roſe I knew it would ſet, and congra- 
tulated myſelf at night that I was ſo much 
nearer to my wiſhes, At laſt the day came,, 
my ticket appeared, and rewarded all my care: 
and ſagacity with a. deſpicable prize of fifty 
pounds. 


Mr friends, who honeſtly rejoiced: upon 
my ſucceſs were very coldly received ;. L hid 
myſelf a fortnight in the country,. that my 
chagrine might fume * without obſerva- 

tion, 
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tion, and then returning to my ſhop Err to 
liſten after another lottery. 


Wir the news of a lottery I was ſoon 
gratified, and having now found the vanity ot | 
conjecture and inefficacy of computation, I 
reſolved to take the prize by violence, and 
therefore bought forty tickets, not omitting 
however to divide them between the even and 
odd numbers that I might not miſs the lucky 
claſs. Many concluſions did I form, and ma- 
ny experiments did I try to determine from 
which of thoſe tickets I might moſt reaſona- 
bly expect riches. At laſt, being unable 
to ſatisfy myſelf by any modes of reaſoning, 
J wrote the numbers upon dice, and allotted 
five hours every day to the amuſement of 
throwing them in a garret, and, examining 
the event by an exact regiſter, found, on 
the evening before the lottery was drawn, that 
one of my numbers had been turned up five 
times more than any of the reſt in three hun- 


dred and thirty thouſand throws, |, 


Tris 
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Tus experiment was fallacious ; the fitſt 
hs preſented the hopeful: ticket, a deteſtable 
blank. The reſt came out with different for- 
tune, and in concluſion I loſt thirty _ 
by this W adventure. 


8 HAD now wholly ad the caſt of my 
ins and the conduct of my life. The 
hop was for the moſt part abandoned to my 
ſervants, and, if J entered it, my thoughts 
were ſo engroſſed by my tickets, that I ſcarce- 
1y heard or anſwered a queſtion, but conſider- 
ed every cuſtomer as an intruder - upon my 
meditations whom I was.in haſte to diſpatch, 
I miſtook the price of my goods, committed 
blunders in my bills, forgot to file my receipts, 
and neglected to regulate my books. My ac- 
quaintances by degrees began to fall away, but 
T perceived the decline of my buſineſs with 
little emotion, becauſe whatever defic iency 
there might be in my gains I __—_— the next 
err to ſupply. 


| W naturally produces diffi- 
dence; I began. now to ſeek aſſiſtance againſt 
ill 
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ill luck, by an alliance with thoſe that had 
been more ſucceſsful, I enquired diligently, 
at what office any prize had been ſold, that 1 
might purchaſe of a propitious vender; ſoli- 
cited thoſe who had been fortunate in former | 
lotteries, to partake with mè in my new 
tickets; and, whenever I met with one that 
had in any event of his life been eminently - 
proſperous, T invited him to take a larger 
ſhare, I had, by this rule of conduct, ſo dif- 
fuſed my intereſt, that I had a fourth part of 


fifteen tickets, an eighth. * forty, ed 
teenth of iner. 


IwWAIT ED for the deciſion of my fate 
with my former palpitations, and looked upon 
tme buſineſs of my trade with the uſual neg- 
lea. The wheel at laſt was turned, and its 
evolutions brought me a long ſucceſſion of 
ſorrows and diſappointments. I indeed often 
partook of a ſmall prize, and the loſs of one 
day was generally balanced by the gain of the 
next; but my deſires yet remained unſatisfied, 
and when one of my chances had failed, all 
my expectation was ſuſpended on thoſe which 
1 1 remained 
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remained yet undetermined. At laſt a prize 
of -five thouſand pounds was proclaimed; 1 
caught fire at the cry, and enquiring the num- 
ber found it to be one of my own tickets, 
which I had divided among thoſe on whoſe 
luck I depended, and of which * retained | 
only a fixteenth part. ; 1 


Tov will eaſily jolge. with what deteſta- 
tion of himſelf, a man thus' intent upon gain 
| reflected that he had fold a prize which was 
once in his poſſeſſion. It was to no purpoſe, 
that I repreſented to my mind, the impoſſibi- 
bility of recalling the paſt, © the folly of 
condemning an act, which only its event, an 
event which no human intelligence could fore- 
ſee, proved to be wrong. The pri: hich 
though put in my hands had been ſuffered to 
lip from me filed me with anguifh; 3 and 
| : knowing that complaint would only -expoſe 
m-e to fidicule, I gave myſelf up ſilently to 
grief, and loſt by degrees my appetite ang 
my reſt, 


| Mu indiſpoſition ſoon became ilble; ; I 
was viſited by my * and among them 
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by Eumathes a clergyman whoſe piety and | 


learning gave him ſuch an aſcendant over me, 
that I could not refuſe to open my heart. 
There are, ſaid he, few minds ſufficiently 
firm. to be truſted in the hands of chance. 
Whoever finds himſelf inclined" to anticipate 
futurity, and exalt poſlibility to certainty, 
ſhould avoid every kind of caſual adventare, 


ſince his. grief muſt be always proportionate 


to his hope, Von have long waſted that time, 
which by a proper, application, would have 
certainly though ; moderately, encreaſed your 
fortune, in a laborious and anxious perſuit of 
a ſpecies of gain, which no labour or anxiety, 
no art or expedient. can ſecure or promote. 


You are now fretting, away your life in re- 


pentance of an act, againſt which repentance 
can give no caution, but to avoid the occaſion 
of committing it. Rouſe from this lazy dream 
of fortujtous riches, which, if obtained you 
could ſcarcely ' have enjoyed, becauſe they 


could confer no conſciouſneſs of deſert F re- 
turn to rational and manly induſtry, and con * 


ſider the meer gift of luck as below the caro 


of a wiſe man. „ 
Yor. VI. fon 
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r has —— oblerwed! in a late d that 

we are unreaſonably, deſirous to ſeparate 
the goods 'of life from thoſe evils which pro- 
vidence, has connected V wich” them, Valid to 
catch advantages without paying che price” at 
which they are offered us. Every man wiſhes = 
to be rich, but very few have the powers ne! 
eeſſary to raiſe a ſudden fortune, by new 
difcoveries, or ſuperiority bf ſkill in any 
neteffiary employment; and among low 
er undkerſtandings many want the firmneſs 
and induftry requiſite ps gain * gray 
ee N t gw: 0 


1 7 


aft. 


PR 


* Sons: the hon, . enjoying allluency by 

methods more, compendious than thoſe of la- 

bour, and more generally practicable than | 
thoſe of genius, proceeds the common incli- 
nation to experiment and hazard, and that 
|  villingneſs to ſnatch all opportunities of 
growing 
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growing rich by chance, which, when it has 
| once taken poſſeſſion of the mind, is ſeldom 
driven out either by time or argument, but 
continues to waſte life in perpetual deluſion, 
eee eee ede 

Tur folly' of untimely exultition and M. 
Gauer proſperity, is by no means peculiar to 


ho are always within a few months of plen- 
ty and happineſs, and how. often ſoęver they 


are mocked witff blanks, 6 


the next erer 


foot Ty | * 2 
| FE * 


Amo the mot n 25 ardent Se 
tlie votäries of chance, may be numberei 


the mortals whoſe hope is to raiſe them 


ſelves by a wealthy match; who lay out all 
their induſtry on the aſſiduities of courtſhip, 
and ſleep and wake with no other ideas than 
of WY Codiphithenits guardians, and fl ale. 


1 


O of the moſt indefatigable of dus 
claſs, is my old friend Leviculus, whom I have 


never known for thirty years without ſonte, 5 
 matrintonital project of advantage. Levicults MF 


9 E 2 was 


— —— — 


LD „ 


the purchaſers of tickets; there are multitudes | 
whoſe life is nothing but a continual lottery; 


1 
0 
1 
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was bred under a merchant, and by the graces 
of his perſon, the ſprightlineſs of his prattle, 
and the neatneſs of his dreſs, ſo much ena» 

moured his maſter's ſecond daughter, a girl of 
ſixteen, | that ſhe declared her reſolution to 
have no other huſband. Her father, after 
having chidden her for undutifulneſs, conſent- 
ed to the match, not much to the ſatisfaction 
of Leviculus, who was ſufficiently elated with 
his conqueſt | to think himſelf entitled to a 
larger fortune. He was, however, ſoon rid 
of his perplexity, for his r waer died before 
their marriage, 


* LEPVICULUS was fo well ſatisfied with 
his own accompliſhments, that he determined 
to commence fortune-hunter, and when his 
apprenticeſhip expired, inſtead of. beginning, 
as was expected, to walk the exchange with a 

face of importance, or aſſociating himſelf 
with thoſe who were moſt eminent for their 
knowledge of the ſtocks, he at once threw 
off the ſolemnity of the counting-houſe, 

equipped himſelf with a modiſh wig, liſtned 
to wits in coffee-houſes, paſſed his evenings 
behind the ſcenes in the theatres, learned the 
names of beauties of quality, hummed the 
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laſt ſtanzas of faſhionable ſongs, talked with- 
familiarity of high play, boaſted of bis at- 
chievements upon drawers and coachmen, 
was often brought to his lodgings at mid- 
night in a chair, told with negligence and jo- 
cularity of bilking a taylor, and now and 
then let fly a ſhrewd jeſt at à ſober citizen, 
2044 6t EBIT ATEKEVT * 6 5s i a4 ar 


SS ESAS Nana er 
Tuvs furniſhed with irreſiſtible artillery; 
he turned his batteries upon the female world, 
and in the firſt warmth of ſelf- approbation 
| propoſed no leſs than the poſſeſſion of riches 
and beauty united. He therefore paid his ci - 
vilities to Flauilla, the only daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, who not being accuſtomed 
to amorous blandiſhments, or reſpectful ad- 
dreſſes, was delighted with the novelty of 
love, and eaſily ſuffered him to conduct her 
to the play, and to meet her where ſhe vi- 
ſited. Leviculus did not doubt but her father, 
however offended by a clandeſtine marriage, 
would ſoon be reconciled by the tears of his 
daughter, and the merit of his ſon- in- 
law, and was in haſte to conclude the af- 
fair. But the lady liked better to be courted 
than married, and kept him three years in 


E 3 uncertainty - ; 


„ 
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uncertainty and attendance, At laſt ſhe fell 
in love with à young enſign at à ball, and 
having danced with him eee 
bun- in the mis. 


"Ib 


| LEFICULUS, to ghd the ridicule of 
his companions, took a journey to a ſmalt 
eſtate in the country, where, after his uſual 
enquiries concerning the nymphs i in the neigh- 
bourhood, he found it proper to fall in love 
with Altilia, a maiden lady, twenty years 
older than himſelf; for whoſe favour fifteen 
nephews and nieces were in perpetual conten- 
tion. They hovered round her with ſuch jea- 
lous > oficiouſneſs, as ſcarcely left a moment 
vacant for a lover: Leviculus, nevertheleſs, diſs 
covered his paſſion in a letter, and Altilia 
could not withſtand the pleaſure of hearing, 
vows and fighs, and flatteries, and prote- 
ſtations. - She admitted his viſits, enjoy- 
ed, for five years, the happineſs of keep» 
ing all her expectants in perpetual alarms, 
and amuſed herſelf with the various ſtrata- 
gems: which were practifed to diſengage her 
affections. Sometimes ſhe was adviſed with 
great earneſtneſs to travel for her health, and 
W entreated * keep ber brother's 

14115 | houſe. 
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houſe. Many ſtories were ſpread to the di- 


adyantage of Aeviculus, by which ſhe com- 
monly ſeemed affected for a time, but took 
care ſoon afterwards to expreſs her conviction 
of their falſhood. | But being at laſt ſatiated 
with this ludicrous tyranny, ſhe told her lover 
when he preſſed for the reward of his ſer- 
vices, that ſhe was very ſenſible of his merit, 
but was —_—_ not to wine an ancient 
e 1- 1. 50 


1 4 241 TY 15 


"LEFIGULUS then. 3 to the 
N and ſoon after his arrival. became. ac- 
_ quainted with. Latrenia,, a lady diſtinguiſhed 

by the elegance of ber equigage, and the rer 
galarity of her conduct. Her wealth was evi; 
in her ogonomy, and . 7 
who had ſcarcely confidence to ſolicit her fas 
vour, readily acquitted fortune of her former 
by her with ſueh marks of preference. as a wo- 
man of modeſty is allowed to give. He now 
grew bolder, and ventured. to breathe out his 
impatience before. her. She heard him with» 
out reſentment, in time permitted him to 


Nag happineſs, and at laſt fixed the nup- 
| E 4 tial 


4 2 — 
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tial day without any diſtruſtful reſerve of pin- 
money, or ſordid - ſtipulations for j Jounturs, a 


beulemete. 


165 E '* 


LEPICUL Us. was. ibu n on the 


eve of marriage, when he heard on the ſtairs 


the voice of Latronia's maid, whom frequent 


bribes had ſecured in his ſervice. | She ſoon 


burſt into his room, and told him; that the 
could not ſuffer him to be longer decgived} 


that her miſtreſs was now ſpending the laſt | 


payment of her fortune, and was only ſup- 


ported in her expence by the credit of his 
eſtate. Leviculus ſhuddered to ſee himſelf ſo 


near a precipice, and found that he was in- 
debted for his eſcape to the reſentment of the 


maid, who having aſſiſted Latrania to gain 


the conqueſt, quarrelled with her at x lo 
about the Ave FEA 
1 
"LEVICULUS > was tice , Kopelelsand' dif 
conſolate, till one ſunday he ſaw a lady in 


the mall, whom her dreſs declared a widow, - 
| And whom, by the jolting prance of her gait, 


"and the broad reſplendence of her counte- 


- nance, he gueſſed to have lately buried ſome 
proſperous citizen. He followed her home, 


and 


* 


” 
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and found her to be no leſs than the relift of 

Prune, the grocer, who, having no children, 

had bequeathed to her all his debts and dues, 

and his eſtates real and perſonal, No forma- 

lity was neceſſary in addreſing madam, Pruge, 15 9 
and therefore Leviculus went next morning 
without an introductor. His declaration was 
received with a loud laugh; ſhe then collected | 

her countenance, wondered at his impudence, 

alked if. he knew to whom. he was talking, 

then ſhowed him the door, and again laughed 

to find him confuſed,  Leviculuy diſcovered 5 
that this ooarſeneſs Was nothing more than 

the coquetry of Curnbfil, ind next day re- 
turned to the attack. He ſoon grey familiar 

to her dialect, and in a few weeks heard with-, 

out any emotion, hints of Say cloaths with 
empty pockets; concurred in many ſage re- 
marks on the regard due to people of pro- 
perty; and agreed with her in deteſtation of 
the ladies at the other end of the town, who A 
pinched their bellies to buy fine laces, and 
then pretended to laugh. at the . ö 


"F; 


1 


He ſometimes preſumed to Hons mar- 
riage ; but was always anſwered with a lap, 

2 boot, and a flounce. At laſt he began to pts 
E 5 | pres. 
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preſs her cloſer, and thought himfelf more 
favourably received; but going one morning, 
with a reſolution to trifle no longer, he found 
her gone to church with a young journey- 


man from the neighbouring ſhop, of whom 
the * become enamoured at her window. k 


Tx theſe, and x bound intermediate ad 
ventures, has Leviculus ſpent his time, till he 
is. now! grown grey with age, fatigue, and 
diſappointment. ' He begins at laſt to find, 
that ſucceſs is not to be expected and being 
unfit for any employment that might improve 
his fortune, and, unfurniſhed with 'any arts. 
that might amuſe his leiſure, is condemned 


to wear out a taſteleſs life in narratives which 


few will bear and aq mg er which none 
will pity... „ "RY SOA, 


* 
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HE hoſtility ey extreiſhs be- 

© tween one man and another is cauf- 

ed by the deſire of many for that which 
only few can pollefs. Every man would be 
1 aich, powerful, and famous; yet fame, power, 
and riches, are only the names of relative cons 

ditions, which imply the obſcurity, depend- 
ores and Prue of neee : 


"Tu Is unverfal and incellant competition, 
produces injury and malice by two Mcd, 
intereſt, and envy; the proſpect of adding to 
our poſſeſſions what we can take from others, 
and the hope of alleviating the ſenſe of our 


Jiſparity by leſſening others, though we K 
nothing to. ourſelves. 


Or theſe two malignant and deſtructius * 
powers, it ſeems probable at the firſt view,, 


that intereſt has the ſtrongeſt and molt ex- 
; . Oo we. 


* * 


Fer; 


| 
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tenſive influence. It is eaſy to conceive that 
opportunities to ſeize; what has been long 
wanted, may excite defires almoſt irreſiſtible ; 
| but ſurely, the ſame eagerneſs cannot be kind- 
led by an accidental power of deſtroying that 
which gives happineſs to another. It maſt be 


more natural to rob for gain, than to ravage 
wy for miſchief, _ 11725 * 


var I; am a inclined to Faith hit the 
great law of mutual benevolence is oftener 
violated by enyy than by intereſt, and that moſt 
of the miſery which the defamation of blame- 
leſs actions, or the obſtruction of honeſt en- 
deavours brings upon the world, is inflicted 
by men that propoſe no advantage to them- 
ſelves but the ſatisfaction of poiſoning, the 
banquet which they cannot taſte, and blaſt. 
ing the harveſt which they have no right to 
reap. 


In T ERES can diffuſe itſelf but to a nar- 
row compaſs, The number is never large of 
thoſe who can hope to fill the poſts of de- 
graded power, catch the fragments of ſhat- 
tered fortune, or ſucceed to the honours of 
depreciated beauty. But: the empire of envy, 

* has 
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has no limits, as it requires to its influence 
very little help from external circumſtances, 
Envy may always be produced by idleneſs 
and pride, e u . 
bnd? Lager 
nen requires ſome duales not 
univerſally beſtowed, The ruin of another 
will produce no profit to him, who has 
not diſcernment to mark his advantage, cou- 
rage to ſeize, and activity to purſue it; but | 
the cold malignity of envy may be exerted in 
a torpid and quieſcent ſtate, amidft the gloom 
of ſtupidity, in the coverts of cowardice. He 
| that falls by the attacks of intereſt, is torn by 
hungry tigers; he may diſcover and reſiſt his 
enemies. He that periſhes in the ambuſſies 
of envy, is deſtroyed by unknown and invi- 
ſible aſſallants, and dies like him who is ſuf- 
focated by a poiſonous vapour, without knows- 
5 1 59 * mn or e of ee 


6 . 121 


W i keldom purſued ber at ſomo 
hazard. He that hopes to gain much} has 
commonly ſomething to loſe, and when he 
ventures to attack ſuperiority,” if he fails to 
conquer, is irrecoverably cruſhed. ' But envy. 
; may 
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ma act without expence, or danger. Io 
ſpread ſuſpicion, to inyent calumnięs, to pro- 
_ pagate, ſcandal, requires neither labour nor 


cnragg - It is eaſy forthe author gf a lys 
however malignant to eſcape detection, and 


infamy needs . little e to aſſiſt its 
ee rb denen 


Fux is \ Almoſt the. only, vice which is 
pradticable at all times, and in every plage, 
the only. paſſion, which. can never lie quiet for. 
want of irritation; its effects therefore ar are 
every where diſcoverable, aud its ae al- 
aye to be dreaded, 


est g 

e er. Is pes ae to ao 4 ee 
any advantageous diſtinction has made emis 
nent, but ſame latent animoſity will burſt out, 
The wealthy trader, however he may abſtract 
himſelf from publick affairs, will never want 
thoſe. wha: hint with Shylack, [that ſhips are 
but boards, and that no man can properly be 
termed rich whoſe fortune is at the mercy of 
the winds. The beauty, adorned only with 
the unambitious graces of innocence and mo- 
deſty, provokes, whenever ſhe appears, a. 
dd murmurs of detraction and whiſpers 
of. 
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of ſuſpicion. ' The genius, even when he 
endeavours only to entertain with pleaſing 


mimages of nature, or inſtruct by unconteſted 


principles of ſeience; yet buffora perfecation 

from innumerable criticks,” whoſe:'acrimony 

is excited. merely by the pain of ſeeing others 

pleaſed, and of dealing applavſce which al 
other op, 64 


nn Sagen ;of 5 — 
lar, that it eſcapes our notice; nor do we 
often reflect upon its turpitude or malignity, 
till we happen to feel its influence. When he 
that has given no provocation to malice, but 
by attempting to excel in ſome uſtful art, 
finds himſelf purſued by multitudes whom he 
never. ſaw with all the implacability of per- 
ſonal reſentment; when he perceives clamour 
and malice let looſe upon him as à publick 
enemy, and incited by every ſtratagem of de- 
famation ;. when he hears: the misfortunes: of 
his family, or the follies of his youth expoſed 
to the world; and every failure of conduct 
or defect of nature aggravated and ridiculed;z 
he then learns to abhor thoſe attifices, at 
which he only laughed before, and diſcovers. 
how much the 1 of liſe would be ad- 
vanced. 
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vanced by the eradication of envy from the 
| rm eng n 42 


' nen, Ade a tall of 8 
mind, and - ſeldom yields to the culture of 
phileſophy. There are, however, conſide · 
rations, which if carefully implanted and di- 
ligently propagated, might in time overpower 
and repreſs it, ſince no one can nurſe it for 


the fake of pleaſure; as its effects are only 
Aue _—_— ep her 4:00 q: 


Te is owe all other vices ien with 3 


the character of a ſocial being, becauſe it ſa- 
crifices truth and kindneſs to very weak temp- 
tations. He that plunders a wealthy neigh» 
bour, gains as much as he takes away, and 
improves his own condition in the ſame pro- 
portion as he impairs another's ; but he that 
blaſts a flouriſhing reputation, muſt be con- 
tent with a ſmall dividend of additional fame, 
ſo ſmall as can afford very little conſolation to 
As the _—_ * e it is nen 


15 HAVE hitherto. avoided that FINS 
and empirical morality, which cures one vice 
by means of another, But envy is fo baſe 


and 
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und eteſtable, ſo vile in its original, and ſo 

pernicious in its effects, that the predomi- 
nance” of almoſt àny other quality is to be 
deſired. It is one of thoſe lawleſs enemies: 
of ſociety, againſt which poiſoned arrows 


may. honeſtly be uſed. Let it, therefore, be 
conſtantly. remembered, that whoever envies 


another, confeſſes his ſuperiority, and let thoſe 
be reforined by their pride who have loſt their 
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Ir is no flight aggtavation of the injurſes 
which envy incites, that they are wow 
againſt thoſe, who have given no inten 
f provocation z. and that the, ſufferer is 7202 
out for ruin, not becauſe he has failed in 

any duty, but becauſe he has dared to do more 
* was required. 
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Al Mos r every other ede is proflife by 
the help of ſome quality which might have 
produced eſteem or love, if it had been well 
employed; but envy is mere unmixed and 
genuine evil; it purſues a hateful end by 
deſpicable means, and deſires not ſo much its 
own happineſs as another's miſery. To avoid 

Wa n this, it is not neceſfary that any 
vT one 
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ane ſhould aſpire to heroiſm or ſanctity, but 
only, that he ſhould: reſolve not to quit the. 


mik which nature-aGgns him, and en ia 
en ene nenen ih 


FOR vos ARE ener- e 
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| of writing has its advantages and i in- 


conveniencies, though not mi ingled in the 
ſame proportions. The writer of eue, 


eſcapes many embarraſſments to Which a 


large work would have. expoſed him z he ſel- 
dam haxraſſes hig reaſon with, lang trains gf 
conſequence, dimy his eycy with, the peruſal, 
of antiquated; volumes, or burthens his me- 
mory with great aceumulationg of prepara- 
tory knowledge. :. A careleſs glance upon a, 
favourite! author, or tranſ{tent-. ſurvey: of tha 
—_— of * generally. ſufficient to ſup· 
ply 
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ply the firſt hint or ſeminal idea, ' which en- 
larged by the gradual accretion of matter 
ſtored in the mind, is by the warmth of fancy 
e eee eee 
Wann a 


Tus moſt Gr difieuty, bh which 
the author of theſe petty compaſitions are 
| diſtreſſed, ariſes from che · perpetual demand 
of novelty and change. The compiler of a 
ſyſtem of ſcience lays his invention at reſt, 
and emplays only his -judgment,. the faculty. 
exertgd with leaſt fatigue, Even the: relator 
of feigned adyentures, when once the ptin- 
 eipal characters are eſtabliſhed, and the great 
events regularly connected, finds incidents and 
epiſodes crauding upon his mind; every | 
change opens new views, and the latter part . 
of the ſtory grows without labour out of the 
former. But he that attempts to entertain 
his reader with unconnected pieces, finds the 
irkſomeneſs of his taſk rather encreafed than 
leſſened by every production. The day calls 
afreſh upon him for a new topick, and he is 

again, obliged to ehopſe — ene 
| . en 
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I is indeed true, that there i is ſeldom any 
e of looking far, or enquiriag long for 
a proper ſubject. Every diverſity of art or 
nature, every public bleſſing or calamity, eve- 
ry domeſtick pain or gratification, every ſally 
of caprice, blunder of abſurdity, or ſtratagem 
of affectation may ſupply matter to him whoſe 


only rule is to avoid uniformity. But it of- 


ten happens that plenty is the cauſe of pe- 
nury; the judgment is diſtracted with bqund- 


leſs multiplicity, the imagination ranges from 


one deſign to another, and the hours paſs im- 


perceptibly away till the compoſition can be 


no longer delayed, and neceſſity enforces the 
uſe of thoſe thoughts which then happen to 


be at hand. The mind rejoicing bees 


rance on any terms from perplexity and ſuſ- 
penſe, applies herſelf vigorouſly to the work 
before her, collects embelliſhments and illu- 
ſtrations, and ſometimes finiſhes with great 
elegance and happineſs what in a ſtate of caſe 


and leiſure the never bad * 


a T is not matt Ae, how AY 
even of actions conſidered as particularly ſub- 
ject to choice is to be attributed to accident, 
or ſome cauſe out of our own power, by 
whatever, 


"3." 
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whatever name it be diſtinguiſhed. To cloſe 
tedious deliberations with haſty reſolves, and af- 
ter long conſultations with reaſon to refer the 
queſtion to caprice, is by no means peculiar to 
review the ſeries of bis life; and enquire ho) 
he was placed in his preſent condition. He 
will find that of the good or ill which he has 
without any viſible gradations of approach; 
that every event has been influenced by cauſes 
acting without his intervention or concur- 
rence; and that whenever he pretended to 
the prerogative of foreſight, he was mortified 
with new conviction of the ſhortneſs of his 
VIEWS. e e 


_ Tmax buſy; the ambitious, the inconſtant, 
and the adventurous, may be ſaid to throw 
themſelves by deſign into the arms of fortune, 
and voluntarily to quit the power of governing 
themſelves; they engage in a courſe of life - 
in which little can be aſcertained by pro- 
_ vious meaſures; the moſt enlightened wiſ- 
dom muſt be fatisfied with fuch obſcure 
conjectures, as the compariſon of probabi- 
lities will afford; nor is it any wonder that 


their 
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judicious claſs is far from exempting them 
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of life with more circumſpection, and make no 
ſtep vill they think themſclves ſecure from the 
hazard of a precipice; when neither pleaſure 
nor profit dan tempt them from the beaten 
path; who, refuſe to climb leſt they ſhould fall, 
or to run leſt they ſhould. ſtumble, and move 


| ſlowly forward without any compliance with 
thoſe, paſſions by which ee _ 
| mm are ſeduced * ns Ws 


Yar e timorous niches 


from the dominion of chance, a ſubtle and 


inſidious: power, who will intrude upem pri · 
vacy and embarraſs. caution. No courſb of 


| life is ſo preferibed and limited, but that 
e e arbitrary elec- 


tion. Every dne muſt form the general plan 
of hiv! conduct by his*-own. reflections; he 


_ mwuſt'-xefolve' whether he will endeavour at 


riches or at content; "whether he will exerciſe - 
private or publicke yirtues ; Whether he will 


or 


a 
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Tuts d 4 eben which has long euer- 


| Gfed the ſchoolb of phifofbphy; büt remditls 


yet undecided; and wist hope is there tiiat 
z youtig man, wnacquainted with the arg 


ments on either fide, ſhould determine hits 


on „Ae Moore gn ae A | 
1. ; 3 View 1 yo it 
9. Tis chap arch bi given im a, partner 


of his bed,, whom he prefers, to all other wo- 


men without any,, proof of ſuperiot deſert, 
chance muſt again, girect him in the edu- 


cation of his, children ; 55 for who . ever : 


able to convince himſelf by y, arguments, that 


he had choſen, for . bis ſon that mode of 1 in⸗ 


ſtruction to which his underſtanding was beſt 


made wiſe or virtuous ?. © "4 1 8 a oy 72 
Li. en vel 2 4 A; Wm 5 
WRũ ON nx hal ennie by whatmagives 
he was determined | grstheſe important occa 
ſions, will find them ſuch, as his pride will 
ſcarcely ſuffer —＋ to confeſs ;. ſome ſudden 
arbor: of beftre, ſoma: uncertain. glimpſe. of 
advantage, 
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advantage, ſome trivial competition, ſome 
inaccurate concluſion, or ſome example im- 

 Plicitly reverenced. Such are often the firſt 
cauſes of our reſolves; for it is neceſſary to 


Act, but impoſſible to know the conſequences 
of action, or to diſcuſs all the reaſons which 


| | offer themſelves on every part to er 
=. nee 18 . Senft 


| Sen | SRP is uneertain , nothing 


which has life for its baſis, can boaſt _ 
much ſtability. Yet this is but a {mall part 
of our perplexity. We ſet out on a tempe- 
ſtuous ſea, in queſt of ſome port, where we 
expect to find reſt, but where we are not ſure 
of admiſtion ; we are not only in danger of 
| finking in the way, but of being miſled by 
meteors miſtaken for ſtars, of being driven 
from our courſe by the changes of the wind, 
and of loſing it by unſkilful ſteerage; yet it 
ſometimes happens, that croſs winds blow us 
to a ſafer coaſt, that meteors draw us aſide 
from whirlpools, and that negligence or error 
contributes to our eſcape from miſchiefs to 
which a direct courſe would have expoſed 
us. Of thoſe that by precipitate concluſions, 
involve themſelves in calamities, without 
4 | guilt 
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guilt, very few however they may reproach 


themſelves, can be certain that other mea- 
ſures would have been more ſucceſsful. 


IN this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, 
where a thouſand dangers hover about us, 


and none can tell whether the good that 


be purſues is not evil in diſguiſe, or whether 
the next ſtep will lead him to ſafety or de- 
ſtruction, nothing can afford any rational 
tranquility, but the conviction, that, how- 
ever we amuſe ourſelves. with unideal ſounds, 
nothing in reality is governed by chance, but 
that *the univerſe is under the perpetual ſu- 
perintendence of him who created it; that 
our being is in the hands of omnipotent 
goodneſs, by whom what appears caſual to 
us is directed for ends ultimately kind and 
merciful; and that nothing can finally hurt 
him who debars not himſelf from 15 divins 


favour. 
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It vindicta bonum vita jucundin ipſa, 
Nempe hoc indocti. wnnnnmanmnnne 
Chryſippus non dicit idem, nec mite 7 Thaletis 
Ingenium, dulcique ſenex vicinus Hymetto, 
Qui partem acceptæ ſæva inter vincla Cicutæ 
Accuſatori nollet dare.— ui ppe mi nuts 
Semper, & infirm! of —_ ext guigue Valuptas 
Ulto, Juv. 


O vitious diſpoſitions of the mind 
more obſtinately reſiſt both the coun- 
ſels of philoſophy and the injunctions of 
religion, than thoſe which are complicated 
with an opinion of dignity; and which we 
cannot diſmiſs without leaving in the hands 
of oppoſition ſome advantage iniquitouſly ob- 
tained, or ſuffering from our own prejudices 
ſome imputation of puſillanimity. 


Fo this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our re- 
deemer is more openly tranſgreſſed, or more in- 
duſtriouſly evaded, than that by which he com- 


mands his followers to forgive injuries, and 
prohibits, 
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prohibits under the ſanction of eternal mi- 
ſery, the gratification of the deſire which 
every man feels to return pain upon him 
chat inflicts it. Many who could have 
conquered their anger, are unable to com- 
bat againſt pride, and purſue offences to ex- 
tremity of vengeance, leſt they ſhould be 
inſulted by the triumph of an enemy, a 


Bur certainly no precept could better be- 
come him, at whoſe birth peace was proclaim- 
ed to the earth, For what would ſo ſoon de- 
ſtroy all the order of ſociety, and deform 
life with violence and ravage, as a permiſ- 
ſion to every one to judge his own cauſe, and 


to apportion his own reCOMPENCe for wk at 
injuries. 


Ix is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt ju- 
ſtice not to favour himſelf too much in the 
calmeſt moments of ſolitary meditation. Every 
one wiſhes for the diſtinctions for which thou- 
ſands are wiſhing at the ſame time, in their 
own opinion, with better claims. He that, 
when his reaſon operates in its full force, can 
thus, by the, mere prevalence of ſelf-love, 
prefer himſelf to his fellow beings, is very 

1 unlikely 
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unlikely to judge equitably when his paſſions 
are agitated by a ſenſe of wrong, and his 
attention wholly engroſſed by pain, in- 
. tereſt, or danger. Whoever arrogates to 
himſelf the right of vengeance ſhows how 
little he is qualified to decide his on claims, 
ſince he certainly demands what he would 
think unfit to be granted to another. 


Nor HIN O is more apparent than that, 
however injured or however provoked, ſome 
muſt at laſt be contented to forgive. For it 
can never be hoped, that he who firſt commits 
an injury, will contentedly acquieſce in the 
penalty required: the ſame haughtineſs of 
contempt and vehemence of deſire, that 
prompt the act of injuſtice, will more ſtrong- 
ly incite its juſtification : and reſentment can 
never ſo exactly balance the puniſhment 
with the fault, but there will remain an over- 
plus of vengeance which even he who con- 
demns his firſt action will think himſelf, en- 
titled to retaliate, What then can enſue but 
a continual- exacerbation of hatred, an unex- 
tinguiſhable feud, an inceſſant reciprocation 
of miſchief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, 
and eagerneſs to deſtroy. 

SINCE 
{4 
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- SINCE then the imaginary right of ven- 
geance muſt be at laſt xemitted, becauſe it is 
impoſſible to live in perpetual hoſtility, and 
equally impoſſible that of two enemies, either 
ſhould firſt think himſelf obliged by juſtice to 
ſubmiſſion, it is ſurely eligible to forgive 
early, Every paſſion is more eaſily ſubdued 
before it has been long accuſtomed to poſſeſ- 
ſion of the heart; every idea. is obliterated 
with leſs difficulty as it has been more ſlightly 
impreſſed, and leſs frequently renewed. He 
who has often brooded over his wrongs, pleaſ- 
ed himſelf with ſchemes of malignity, and 
glutted his pride with the fancied ſupplications 
of humbled enmity, wilt not eaſily open his 
boſom to amity and reconciliation, or indulge - 
the $entle ſentiments of benevolence and 
peace. Hy 


Ir is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet 
little to be forgiven, A ſingle injury may be 
ſoon diſmiſſed from the memory ; but a long 
ſucceſſion of ill offices by. degrees aſſociates 
itſelf with every idea, a long conteſt involves 
ſo many circumſtances, that every place and 
action will recal it to the mind, and freſh 

| F 3 remem- 
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remembrance of yexation muſt ſtill enkindle 
rage, and irritate revenge. | 


A WISE man a will make haſte to forgive, be- 
cauſe he knows the true value of time, and will 
not ſuffer it to paſs away in unneceſſary pain, 
He that willingly ſuffers the corroſions of in- 
veterate hatred, and gives up his days and 
nights to the gloom of malice, and perturba- 
tions of ſtratagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid to 
conſult his eaſe. Reſentment is a union of 
ſorrow with malignity, a combination of a 
paſſion which all endeavour to avoid, with a 
paſſion which all concur to deteſt. The man 
who retires to meditate miſchief, and to ex- 
afperate his own rage; whoſe thoughts are 
employed only on means of diſtreſs and con- 
trivances of ruin; whoſe mind never pauſes 
from the remembrance of his own ſufferings, 
but to indulge ſome hope of enjoying the 
calamities of another, may juſtly be number- 
ed among the moſt miſerable of human beings, 
among thoſe who are guilty without reward, 
who have neither the gladneſs of proſperity, 
nor the calm of innocence. 


WHOEVER 
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WHO EVER conſiders the weakneſs both 
of himſelf and others will not long want per- 
ſuaſives to forgiveneſs, We know not to 
what degree of malignity any injury is to be 
imputed; or how much its guilt, if we were 
to inſpect the mind of him that committed 
it, would be extenuated by miſtake, precipi- 
tance, or negligence; we cannot be certain 
how much more we feel than was intended to 
be inflicted, or how much we encreaſe the 
miſchief to ourſelves by voluntary aggrava- 
tions. We may charge to deſign the effects 
of accident; we may think the blow violent 
only becauſe we have made ourſelves delicate 
and tender; we are on every ſide in danger 
of error and of guilt, which we are certain to 
avoid only by ſpeedy forgiveneſs. % 


Fon this pacifick and harmleſs temper, 
thus propitious to others and ourſelves, to do- 
meſtick tranquility and to ſocial happineſs, 
no man is with held but by pride, by the fear 
of being inſulted by dis e or deſpiſed 
by the world. 6 


Ir may be laid down as an unfailing and 
univerſal axiom, that, all pride is abject 
F 4 « and 
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% and mean.“ It is always an ignorant, lazy, 
or cowardly acquieſcence in a falſe appearance 
of excellence, and proceeds not from conſci- 
ouſneſs of our attainments but inſenſibility of 
our wants. 


Nor nixo can be great which is not right. 
Nothing which reaſon condemns can be ſuit- 
able to the dignity of the human mind. To 
be driven by external motives from the path 
which our own heart approves, to give way 
to any thing but conviction, to ſuffer the opi- 
nion of others to rule our choice, or over- 
power our reſolves, is to ſubmit tamely to the 
loweſt and moſt ignominious flavery, and to 
reſign the right of directing our own lives, 


Tt utmoſt excellence at which humanity 
can arrive, is a conſtant and'determinate pur- 
ſuit of virtue, without regard to preſent dan- 
gers or advantage; a continual reference of 
every action to the divine will; an habitual 
appeal to-everlaſting juſtice; and an unvaried 

elevation of the intellectual eye to the reward 
which perſeverance only can obtain. But 
that pride which many who- preſume. to 
boaſt of generous ſentiments, allow to regu» 

: late 
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late their meaſures, has nothing nobler in 
view than the approbation of men, of beings 
whoſe ſuperiority we are under no obligation 
to acknowledge, and who, when we have 
courted them with. the utmoſt aſſiduity, can. 
confer no valuable or permanent reward; of. 
beings who ignorantly judge of what they do 
not underſtand, or partially determine what: 
they never have examined; and whoſe ſen - 
tence is therefore of no weight till it has 
received the ratification of our own con 
ſcience. | | 


He that can deſcend-to-bribe ſuffrages lixe 
theſe at the price of his innocence ; he that 
can ſuffer the delight of ſuch acclamations to 
with-hold his attention from the commands 
of the univerſal ſovereign, has little reaſom 
to congratulate himſelf upon the greatneſs of 
his mind; whenever. he awakes to ſerioul- 
neſs and reflection, he muſt become deſpica- 
ble in his own eyes, and ſhrink with ſhame: 
from the remembrance of his.cowardice andi 
folly. | | 

OF him that hopes. to be forgiven it is in- 


diſpenſibly required, that he forgive. It is 
i therefore: 
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therefore ſuperfluous to urge any other mo- 
tive. On this great duty eternity is ſuſpend- 


ed, and to him that refuſes to practiſe it, the 


throne of mercy is inacceflible, and the Sa 


er oo the 5 Oe has been born in vain. 


HOKE oed eee * 


9 
917 ** — * 


8 Nuts, 486. r var, D Doe, 8, 1757. | 


985 80 8 . 
Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis . 1 
Arbor. ſtivd recreatur Aurâi 
Du. e ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

; 8 Dulce eee. 5 I 2 a. 


Oo the happineſs and miſery of our pre- 


ſent ſtate, part ariſes from our ſenſa- 
tions, and part from our opinions; part is di- 
ſtributed by nature, and part is in a great 
meaſure apportioned by ourſelves, Poſitive 
pleaſure we cannot always obtain, and poſi- 
tive pain we often cannot remove. No man 
can give to his own plantations the fragrance 
of the Indian groves; nor will any precepts 
of philoſophy enable him to withdraw his at- 
tention from wounds or diſeaſes. But the ne- 


* 


gative 
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gative infelicity which proceeds, not from the 
preſſure of ſufferings, but the abſence of en- 
joyments, will . yield to the remedies of 
reaſon, a 


On E of the great arts of eſcaping ſu- 
perfluous uneaſineſs is to free our minds from 
the habit of comparing our condition with that 
of others on whom the bleſſings of life are 
more bountifully beſtowed, or with imagi- 
nary ſtates of delight and ſecurity, perhaps. un- 
attainable by mortals. Few are placed in a 
fituation ſo, gloomy and diſtreſsful, as not to 
ſee every day beings yet more forlorn and mi- 
ſerable from whom they may learn to rejoice 
in their own lot. 


No inconvenience is leſs ſuperable by art 
or diligence than the inclemency of climates, 
and therefore, none affords more proper ex- 
erciſe for this philoſophical abſtraction. A 
native of England, pinched with the froſts of 
December, may leſſen his affection for his own 
country, by ſuffering his imagination to wan- 
der in the vales of ia, and ſport among 
woods that are always green, and ſtreams that 
always murmur; but if he turns his thoughts 

towards 
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towards the polar regions, and conſiders the 
nations to whom a great portion of the year 
is darkneſs, and who are condemned to paſs N 


weeks and months amidſt mountains of ſnow;. 


he will ſoon. recover his tranquility, and while 


he ſtirs his fire, or throws His cloak about 


him, reflect how much he owes to prôvi- 


_ dence, that he is nbt placed in Greenland or 
| Siberia. 


Tu barrenneſs of the earth, and the ſeve- 
rity of the ſkies in theſe dreary countries are 
ſuch as might be expected to confine the mind 


wholly to the contemplation of neceſſity ang 


diſtreſs, ſo that the care of eſcaping death from 
cold and hunger, ſhould leave no room for 
thoſe paſſions, which, in lands of plenty, 
fluence conduct, or diverſify characters; but 
the ſummer ſhould be ſpent only in pro- 
viding for the winter, and the winter in long- 
ing for the ſummer. 


Ver learned curioſity is known to have 


found its way into theſe abodes of poverty 


and gloom : Lapland and Iceland have their 
hiſtorians, their criticks, and their poets, and 
love, that extends his dominion wherever hu- 


manity 
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manity can be found, perhaps exerts the ſame 
power in the Greenlander's hut, as in 2 the pa- 
laces of eaſtern monarchs. 


In one of the large caves to which the 
families of Greenland. retire together to paſs: 
the cold months, and which may be termed 


their villages or cities, a youth and maid who 


came from. different parts of the country, 


were ſo much diſtinguiſhed for their beauty, 
chat they were called by the reſt of the inha- 
bitants Anningait and Ajut, from a ſuppoſed- 
reſemblance to their anceſtors of the ſame 
names, who had been transformed of old into 
the ſun and moon, 


ANNINGAIT. for ſome time heard the 
praiſes of jut with little emotion, but at laſt 
by frequent interviews became ſenſible of her 
charms, and firſt made a diſcovery of his af- 
fection, by inviting her with her parents to a 
feaſt, where he placed before 4jut the tail of 
a whale. Ajut ſeemed not much delighted by 


this gallantry, yet, however, from that time, 


was. obſerved rarely to appear, but in a veſt 
made of the ſkin of a white deer ; ſhe uſed 


WT as to renew the black dye upon her 
hands 


— 


. 
—— ꝑñꝗꝙ—— — 
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hands and forehead, to adorn her ſleeves with 
coral and ſhells, and to braid her hair with 
great exactneſs. 


* HE elegance of her dreſs, and the judi- 
cious diſpoſition of her ornaments, had ſuch 


an effect upon Anningait, that he could no 


longer be reſtrained from a declaration of his 
love. He therefore compoſed a poem in her 
Praiſe, in which, among other heroick and 
tender ſentiments he proteſted, that She 
c yas beautiful as the vernal willow, and 
& fragrant as thyme upon the mountains; 
ec that her fingers were white as the teeth 
cc of the morſe, and her ſmile grateful as the 
6 diſſolution of the ice; that he would pur- 
& ſue her, though ſhe ſhould paſs the ſnows 
cc of the midland cliffs, or ſeek ſhelter 
cc in the caves of the eaſtern. canibals; that 
&« he would tear her from the embraces of 
cc the genius of the rocks, ſnatch her from 
te the paws of Amarec, and reſcue her from 
cc the ravine of Hafgufa;” he concluded with 
a wiſh, that, whoever ſhall attempt to hin- 
eder his union with J jut, might be buried 
& without his bow, and that in the land of 
* ſouls his ſkull might ſerve for no other uſe 

„ than 
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« than to catch the W of the ſtarry 
« lamps.” 


Turs ode being univerſally applauded, it 
was expected that 4jut Would ſoon yield to 
ſuch fervour and accompliſhments ; but Ajut, 
with the natural haughtineſs of beauty, ex- 
pected the uſual forms of courtſhip ; and 


before ſhe would confeſs herſelf conquer- ; 


ed, the ſun returned, the ice broke, and 
the ſeaſon of labour called all to ther em- 
ployments. 


ANNINGAIT and Ajut for a time al- 
ways went out in the ſame boat, and divided 
whatever was caught. Anningait, in the ſight 
of his miſtreſs, loſt no opportunity of ſigna- 
lizing his courage; he attacked the ſea-horſes 
on the ice; purſued the ſeals into the water; 
and leaped upon the back of the whale, while 
he was yet ſtruggling with the remains of life. 
Nor was his diligence leſs to accumulate all 
that could be neceſſary to make winter 
comfortable ; he dried the roe of fiſhes, and 
the fleſh of ſeals; he entrapped deer and 
foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to adorn his 

bride ; 
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bride; he feaſted her with eggs from the: 
rocks; and ſtrewed her tent with flowers. 


Ir happened that a tempeſt drove the fiſh 
to a diſtant part of the coaſt before Anningait- 


had compleated his ſtore; he therefore en- 


treated Ajut, that ſhe would at laſt grant him 
her hand, and accompany him to that part of 
the country, whither he was now ſummoned 


by neceſſity. Aut thought him not yet en- 


titled to ſuch condeſcenſion, but propoſed, as 
a*trial of his conſtancy, that he ſhould return 
at the end of ſummer to the cavern where 
their acquaintance commenced, and there ex- 


+ pet the reward of his aſſiduities. O virgin, 


&. beautiful as the ſun ſhining, on the water, 
& conſider,” ſaid. Anningait, * what thou haſt 
& required. How eaſily may my. return be. 
& precluded by a ſudden. froſt or unexpected. 
& fogs ; then muſt the night be paſt without. 
©« my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in thoſe. 
« fabled countries, whic': lying ſtrangers ſo 
e wantonly deſcribe ; where the whole year 
& is divided into ſhort days and nights; where. 
the ſame habitation. ſerves for ſummer and 
winter; where they raiſe houſes in rows 


« above the ground; dwell together from 


year. 
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“ year to year, with flocks of tame animals 
“ grazing in the fields about them; can tra- 
vel at any time from one place to another 
„ through ways encloſed with trees, or over 
« walls raiſed upon the inland waters; and 
direct their courſe through wide countries 
ce by the ſight of green hills or ſcattered build- 
e ings. Even in ſummer we have no means 
ce of croſſing the mountains, whoſe ſnows are 
4 never diflolved ;; nor can remove to any 
*« diſtant reſidence, but in our boats coaſting 
ce the bays. Conſider, Ajut; a few ſummer 
“ days, and a few winter nights, and the life 
© of man is at an end. Night is the time of. 
< eaſe, and feſtivity, of revels and gaiety; 
“ but what will be the flaming lamꝑ, the de- 
& licious ſeal, or the ſoft oil, without the 
<«. ſmile of Ajut? | 


Tk eloquence of Anningait was vain z 
the maid continued, inexorable, and they 
parted with ardent promiſes to meet Win 
before the night of winter. 


Num, 
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Nuns. 187. TozsDar, Dec. 31, 1751. 


Non illum noſtri poſſunt mutare Labores, 

Non fi Frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
Sithoniaſque Nives Hiemis ſubeamus aquoſæ 
3 vincit Amor. ViRs, 


AV IN GAI T, however diſcompoſed 
by the dilatory coyneſs of 4jut, was 
yet reſolved to omit no tokens of amorous 
. Feſpett, and therefore, preſented her at his 
departure with the ſkins of ſeven white fawns, 
of five ſwans and eleven ſeals, with three mar- 
ble lamps, ten veſſels of ſeal oil, and a large 
kettle of braſs, which he had purchaſed from 
' a ſhip, at the price of half a whale and two 
horns of fea unicorns. | 


| 4 FUT was ſo much affected by the 
fondneſs of her lover, or ſo much overpower- 
ed by his magnificence, that ſhe followed him 
to the ſeaſide, and, when ſhe ſaw him enter 
the boat, wiſhed aloud, that he might return 
with plenty of ſkins and oil ; that neither the 
mermaids might ſnatch him into the deeps, 
nar 
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nor the ſpirits of the rocks confine him in 
their caverns. | 


SHE ſtood a while to gaze upon the des» 
parting veſſel, and then returning to her hut 
filent and dejected, laid aſide, from that hour, 
her white deer ſkin, ſuffered her hair to ſpread 
unbraided on her ſhoulders, and forbore to 
mix in the dances of the maidens. She en- 
deavoured to divert her thoughts by continual 
application to feminine employments, gather- 
ed moſs for the winter lamps, and dried graſs 
to line the boots of Anningait. Of the ſkins 
which he had beſtowed upon her ſhe made a 
fiſhing coat, a ſmall boat, and tent, all of 
exquiſite manufaQure, and while ſhe was thus 
buſied, ſolaced her labours with a ſong, in 
which ſhe prayed, “ that her lover might 
& have hands ſtronger than the paws of the 
&© bear, and feet ſwifter than the feet of 
5 the raindeer ; that his dart might never err, 
% and that his boat might never leak ; that 
he might never ſtumble on the ice, nor 
« faint in the water; that the ſeal might ruſh 
“ on his harpoon, and the wounded whale 
“ might daſh the waves in vain.” 


Tue 
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Tx large boats in which the Greenlangers 
tranſport their families are always rowed by 
women, for a man will not debaſe himſelf by 
work, which requires neither. ſkill nor cou- 
rage. Anningait was. therefore expoſed by 
idleneſs to the ravages of paſſion. He went - 
thrice to the ſtern of the boat, with an intent 
to leap into the water, and ſwim back to his 
miſtreſs ; but recollecting the miſery which 
they muſt endure in the winter without oil for 
the lamp, or ſkins for the bed, he reſolved 'to 
employ the weeks of abſence in proviſion for 
a night of plenty and felicity, He then 
compoſed his emotions as he could, and ex- 
preſſed in wild numbers and uncouth images, 
his hopes, his ſorrows, and his fears. O 
&« life,” ſays he, © frail and uncertain | where 
5: ſhall wretched man find thy reſemblance 
e but in ice floating on the ocean? It towers 
de on high, it ſparkles from afar, while the 
cc ſtorms drive and the waters beat it, the 
&« ſun melts it above and the rocks ſhatter it 
& below. What art thou deceitful pleaſure, 
“but a ſudden. blaze ſtreaming from the 
& north, which plays a moment on the eye, 
& mocks the traveller with the hopes of 


« light, and then vaniſhes forever? What, 
ce love, 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


love, art thou but a whirlpool, which we 
approach without knowledge of our dan- 


ger, drawn on by imperceptible degrees, 


till we have loſt all power of reſiſtance and 


eſcape ? Till I fixed my eyes on the graces. 


of Jjut, while I had yet not called her to 


the banquet, I was careleſs as the leeping 
morſe, I was merry as the ſingers in the 
ſtars. Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon thy 
graces? why, my fair, did 1 call thee to 


the banquet? Yet, be faithful; my love, 


remember Arningait, and meet my return 


with the ſmile of virginity. - J will chaſe 
the deer, I will ſubdue the whale, reſiſtleſs 


as the froſt of darkneſs, and unwearied a8 


the ſummer ſun. In a few weeks, I ſhall 


return proſperous and wealthy ; then ſhall 


the roefiſh and the porpoiſe, feaſt thy kin» 
-dred; the'fox and hare ſhall cover thy 


couch; the tough hide of the ſeal ſhall 
ſhelter thee from cold ; and the fat of the 
whale illuminate thy dwelling.” 


ANNINGAIT having with theſe ſenti- 
ments conſoled his grief and animated his in- 
duſtry, found that they had now coaſted the 
headland, and ſaw the whales ſpouting at a 
diſtance 


: 1 
Ia 
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diſtance. He therefore placed himſelf in his 

fiſbing boat, called his affociates to their ſe- 
veral employments, plied his oar and harpoon 

with incredible. courage and dexterity, and, 

by dividing his time between the chace and 

fiſhery, fuſpended the miſeries of abſence _ 

| * | 


A FUT, in the mean time, notwithſtand- 
ing her neglected dreſs, happened as ſhe was 
drying ſome ſkins in the ſun, to catch the 
eye of Norngſuk, on his return from hunting. 
Norngſuk was of birth truly illuſtrious. His 
mother had died in childbirth, and his father, 
the moſt expert fiſher of Greenland, had pe- 
riſhed by too cloſe purſuit of the whale. His 
dignity was equalled by his riches ; he was 
maſter of four mens and two womens boats; 
had ninety tubs of oil in his winter habita- 
tion, and five and twenty ſeals buried in the 
ſnow againſt the ſeaſon of darkneſs, When 
he ſaw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately 
threw over her the ſkin of a deer that he had 
taken, and ſoon after preſented h& with a 
branch of coral. jut refuſed his gifts; and 
determined to admit no lover in the ow of 
Anningait. ö 


NORNGSUK, 


* 
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NORNOG SUR, thus rejected, had re- 
courſe to ſtratagem. He knew that Ajut 
would conſult an Angelo, or diviner, con- 
cerning the fate of her lover, and the felicity 
of her future life. He therefore applied him- 
ſelf to the moſt celebrated Angel tot of that 
part of the country, and by a preſent of two 
ſeals and a marble kettle, obtained a promiſe 
that when Ajut ſhould conſult him, he would 
declare that her lover was in the land of ſouls. 
Ajut, in a ſhort time, brought him a coat 
made by herſelf, and enquired what events 
were to befal her, with affurances of a much 
larger reward at the return of Anningait if 
the prediction ſhould flatter her deſires. The 
Angekkok knew the way to riches, and fore- 
told that Anningait, having already caught 
two whales, would ſoon return home with a 
args boat laden with proviſions. 


T: HIS prognoſtication ſhe was ordered to 
keep ſecret, and Norngſuk depending upon 
his artifice renewed his addreſſes with greater 
confidence; but finding his ſuit ſtill unſucceſſ- 
ful, applied himſelf to her parents with gifts 
and promiſes, The wealth of Greenland is 
too powerful for the virtue of a Greenlander z 

: | they 
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they forgot the merit and the preſents of An- 
ningait, and decreed Jjut to the embrace of 
Norng ſuk. She entreated; ſhe remonſtrated; 
ſhe wept, and raved; but finding riches irre- 
ſiſtible, fled away into the uplands, and lived 
in a cave upon ſuch berries as ſhe could ga- 
ther, and the birds or hares which ſhe had the 
fortune to enſnare, taking care at an hour 
when ſhe was not likely to be found, to view 
the ſea every day, that her lover . not 
miſs her at his return. 


— 


A hl the: Gol che! pet hang in which 


| Anningait had departed, ſtealing flow and 
heavy laden along the coaſt. She ran with 


all the impatience of affection to catch her 
lover in her arms, and relate her conſtancy 


and ſufferings. When the company reached 
the land they informed her, that Anningait, 


after the fiſhery was ended, being unable to 
ſupport the ſlow paſſage of the veſſel of car- 
riage, had ſet out before them: in his fiſhing 
boat, and they expected at their arrival to 
have found him on ſhore. 


ATUT, diſtracted at this intelligence, was. 
about to * again into the hills without 
knowing 
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knowing why, though ſhe was now in the hands 


of her parents, who forced her back to their 


own hut, and endeavoured to comfort her; 
but when at laſt they retired to reſt, Ajut 
went down to the beach, where finding a 
fiſhing boat, ſhe entered it without heſitation, 
and telling thoſe who wondered at her raſh- 
neſs, that ſhe was going in ſearch of An. 
| ningait, rowed away with great Wien 
and wWas ſen no more. 


TRE fate of theſe lovers gave dane to 
various fictions and conjectures. Some are 


of opinion that they were changed into ſtars ; 


others imagine that Anningait was ſeized in 
his paſſage by the genius of the rocks, and 
that Ajut was transformed into a mermaid; 
and ftill continues to ſeek her lover in the de- 


ſarts of the ſea. But the general perſuaſion 


18, that they are both in that part of the land 
of ſouls where the ſun never ſets, where oil 
is always freſh, and proviſions always warm. 


The virgins ſometimes throw a thimble, and 


a needle into the bay, from which the hapleſs 
maid departed ; and when a Greenlander would 
praiſe any couple for virtuous affection, he de- 
clares, that they love like Anningait and Ajut. 


. Nuus. 
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we 
8 — 70 te cob, Sate, non amabo. 


15 e apt Mane. 
ONE ofcthi deltres dictated bo vanity 
is more general or leſs blamable than 
that of being diſtinguiſhed for the arts of con- 
verſation. Other accompliſhments may be 
poſſeſſed without opportunity of exerting 
them, or wanted without danger that the de- 


fect can often be remarked; but as no man 


can live otherwiſe than in an hermitage, 
without hourly pleaſure or vexation from the 
fondneſs or neglect of thoſe about him, the 
faculty of giving, pleaſure is of continual 


uſe. Few are more frequently envied than 


thoſe who have the power of forcing attention 
wherever they come, whoſe entrance is con- 
ſidered as a promiſe of felicity, and whoſe de- 
parture is lamented, like the receſs of the ſun 
from northern climates, as a privation of all 
that enlivens fancy or inſpirits gaiety. 


Ir 
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. Ir is, apparent, that to excellence in this 
valuable art ſome peculiar qualifications are 
ee for every one's Annen. will ig: 
able to give eie holds no ſtated 
proportion to their knowledge or their virtue, 
Many find their way to the tables and the 
parties of thoſe who never conſider them as of 
the leaſt importance in any other place; ;z we 
have all, at one time or other, been. content 
to love thoſe whom we could not eſteem, and 
been perfuaded * to try the dangerous experi- 
ment of admitting him for a, companion, 
| whom we knew to be too ignorant for a 

counſellor, and too treacherous for a friend. 


1 QUE ST1 od whether ſome abatement of 
character is not almoſt neceſſary to general 
acceptance. Few ſpend their time with much 
ſatisfaction under the eye of unconteſted ſu- 
periority, and therefore, among thoſe who 
are received with univerſal welcome, and 
whoſe preſence is courted at aſſemblies of 
jollity, there are ſeldom found men eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for powers of nature or acqui- 
ſitions of ſtudy. The wit whoſe vivacity con- 
demns ſlower tongues to ſilence, the ſcholar 

G 2 whoſe 


N 
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whoſe knowledge allows no man to fanſy 
that he inſtructs. him, the critick who ſuffers 
no fallacy to paſs undetected, the reaſoner 
who condemns idleneſs to thought and neg- 
ligence to attention, are generally praiſed me 
fexred; reverenced and avoided, ' 10 


Hs that would pleaſe muſt rarely a aim at 
ſuch excellence as depreſſes his hearers in their 


| own opinion, or debars them from the hope 


of contributing reciprocally to the entertain- 
ment of the company. Merriment extorted 
by fallies of imagination, fprightlineſs of re- 
mark, or quickneſs. of reply, is too often 
what the Latins call, the Sardinian Laughter, 


4 diſtortion of the face without gladneſs of 


hear t. 


- For this reaſon, no ſtile of converſation 
is more extenſively acceptable than the nar- 
rative. He who has ſtored his memory with 
flight anecdotes, private incidents, and per- 
ſonal particularities, ſeldom fails to find his 
audience favourable. Almoſt every man liſtens 
with eagerneſs to contemporary hiſtory ; for 
almoſt every man has ſome real or imaginary 
connection 
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connection with a celebrated character, fome 
deſire to advance, or. oppoſe à riſing name. 
Vanity often co-operates with curioſity. ' He 
that is a hearer in one place qualifies him- 
ſelf to become a ſpeaker in another; for 
though. he cannot comprehend a ſeries of ar- 
gument, or tranſport the volatile ſpirit of wit 
with evaporation, he yet thinks himſelf able 
to treaſure up the various incidents'of a ſtory, 
and pleaſes his hopes with the information 
which he ſhall give to ſome inferior ſoclety. 


NARRATIVEs are e for the Fee 

without envy, becauſe they are not ſuppoſed 
to imply any intellectual qualities above the 
common rate. To be acquainted with facts 
not yet ecchoed by plebeian mouths, may 
happen to one man as well as to another, and 
to relate them when they are known, has in 


appearance ſo little difficulty, that every one: 
concludes himſelf * to the * 


Bu mitt is not eaſy, and i in | Gina eee 
not poflible, to accumulate ſuch a ſtock of 
materials, as may ſupport the expence af 
continual narration; and it frequently hap- 
gens, that they who attempt this method of 

G3 ingratiating 
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ingratiating themſelves, pleaſe only at the firſt 
interview, and, for want of new ſupplies of 
intelligence, wear out" their tories Wen 
1 arenen 9010 ee ee "Ogg 


* kk, WT 4 
THEFSQE 


Tuer E Sony bet therefore, little hope- 
of obtaining the praiſe of a good companion, 


were it not to be gained by more compen- 


dious methods 3 but ſuch is. the kindneſs of 
mankind to all except thoſe who. aſpire to real 
merit and rational dignity, that every under- 
ſtanding may find ſome way to benevolence, and 
whoever is not envied may learn the art of 
procuring love. We are willing to be pleaſed, 
but.we are not willing to admire; we favour 
the mirth or officiouſneſs that ſolicits our re- 
gard, but oppoſe the worth. or ſpirit that en: 
forces it. 


Tre firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe 
becauſe they deſire only to pleaſe, is due to 
the merry fellow, whoſe laugh is loud, and: 
whoſe voice is ſtrong ; who is ready to eccho. 
every jeſt with obſtreperous approbation, and 
countenance every frolick with vociferations 
of reren It is not nect/fary: to a merry 
fellow: 
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fellow to have in himſelf any fund of jocu- 
larity, or force of conception; it is ſufficient 
that he always appears in the higheſt exalta- 
tlon of gladnels;' for the greater part of man- 
kind ate gay or ſerious by infection, and fol- 
low without reſiſtance the GIS of ex- 
3 | | 
SU #109850 Si e Winne 


: JIU 


Mr to . merry fellow | Is the gad. 
natured man, a being generally without bene- 
volence or any other virtue than ſuch as in- 
dolence and inſenſibility confer, The cha- 
raQeriſtick of a good. natured man is to bear a 
joke; to ſit unmoved. and unaffected amidſt 
noiſe. and turbulence, profaneneſs and obſceni- 
ty; to hear every tale without contradiction; 
to endure inſult without reply; and to follow 
the ſtream of folly whatever courſe it ſhall 
happen to take. The good-natured man is 
commonly the darling of the petty wits, with 
whom they exerciſe themſelves in the rudi- 
ments of raillery ; ; for he never takes advan- 
tage of failings, nor diſconcerts a puny ſatiriſt 
with unexpected farcaſms, but while the glaſs 
continues. to circulate contentedly bears the 

| WE 18 ExXperice 
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expence of uninterrupted laughter, and re- 


tires rejoicing at his own importance. 


Tux modeſt man is a companion of a yet 
lower rank, whoſe only power of giving plea- 
ſure is not to interrupt it, The modeſt man 
ſatisfies himſelf with peaceful ſilence, which 
all his companions are candid enough to con- 
ſider as proceeding not from inability to ſpeak, 
but willingneſs to hear. * 

/ 
Many without being able to attain any. 
general character of excellence, have ſome- 
ſingle art of. entertainment which ſerves them 
as a paſſport through the world. One I have 
known for fifteen years the darling of a week- 
ly club, becauſe every night preciſely at ele- 
ven, he begins his favourite ſong, and during 
the vocal performance, by. correſpondent. mo- 
tions of his hand chalks out a giant upon the 
wall. Another has endeared himſelf to a long: 
ſucceſſion of acquaintances, by, ſitting among, 
them with his. wig reverſed ; another- by 
contriving to ſmut the noſe of any ſtranger 
who was to. be initiated in the club; another 
by purring like a cat, and then pretending to 
be frighted; and another by yelping like a 
hound, 
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hound, and calling to the drawers. to drive out: 


Suck are the arts by which cheerfulneſs 
is promoted, and ſometimes friendſhip eſta- 
bliſhed ; arts, which thoſe who deſpiſe them, 
ſhould not rigorouſly blame, except when they 
are practiſed at the expence of innocence z; 
for it is always neceſſary to be loved, but not. 
always neceſlary. to be reverenced.. 


AKOROKINOKSHINOKIHOKONS 
Nun. 189. TUESDAY, Ja 1752. 


Quod tam grande ſephos clamat tibi Turba 
togata, 
Non tu, Pomponi, cœna diſerta tua eft, 
MART. 


INH E world ſcarcely affords opportunities 
of making any obſervation more fre- 
quently, than on falſe claims to praiſe and re- 
putation. Almoſt every man waſtes part of 
his life: in attempts to diſplay qualities which 
G 5. he: 
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which he cannot keep; nor is it poſſible to 


enter any aſſembly without ſeeing one part 
offended ot diverted by the oſtentation of the 
ach nie of WATERS 
Or theſe pretenders it is fit to diſtinguiſh. 
thoſe who endeavour to deceive from them 
who are deceived thoſe who by deſigned im- 
poſtures promote their intereſt or gratify their 


pride, from them who mean only to force 


into regard their latent excellencies and neg- 
lected virtues; who believe themſelves quali- 
fied to inſtruct or pleaſe, and therefore invite 


the notice of mankind. A * 


Tx artful and fraudulent uſurpers of 


diſtinction deſerve greater ſeverities than 


ridicule and contempt, ſince they are ſel- 
dom content with empty praiſe, but are inſti- 
gated by paſſions more pernicious than vanity. 


Tbey conſider the reputation which they en- 


deavour to eſtabliſh a as neceſſary to the accom- 
pliſhment of ſome ſubſequent deſign, and va- N 


- lue praiſe only as it may conduce to the ſucceſs 


of avarice or ambition. 


THE 
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Tus commercial world is yery frequently. 
put into confuſion by. the bankrupcy of mer- 


chants, that aſſumed. the ſplendour of wealth 


only to obtain the privilege of trading witu 
the ſtock: of other men, and of contracting 
debts which nothing but lucky caſualties could 


enable them to pay; till after having ſupport- 


ed their appearance awhile by a tumultuary 


magnificence of boundleſs traffick, they fink - 


at once, and drag down into poverty thoſe 
whom their. n had e to truſt. 


: 1 x 173 8 


Kere wretches that place their happi- 
neſs in the favour of beings whom only high - 
titles or large eſtates fet above themſelves, no- 
thing is more common than to boaſt of con- 


hidence which they de not enjoy; to ſell pro- 
miſes which they know their intereſt unable to 
perform; and to reimburſe the tribute which 
they pay to ſome proſperous ſlave, from the 
contributions of meaner dependents, whom 
they can amuſe with tales of their n 

and Fre of Gu lichen ne 95), lo 


Yer among ſome too chooghnlew. or vo- 
latile FF avarice or ambition, may be found 


a. ſpecies 
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a ſpecies of falſhood more deteſtable than the- 
levee or exchange can ſhew. There are men, 
that boaſt of debaucheries, of which they ne- 
ver had addreſs to be guilty; ruin by lewd: 


tales the characters of women to whom they 


are ſcarcely known, or by whom they have 


been rejected; deſtroy in a drunken frolick 
the happineſs of families; blaſt the bloom of 


beauty; and intercept the reward of virtue. 


OTHER artifices of falſhood, though ut= | 
terly unworthy of an ingenuous mind, are 
yet not to be ranked with flagitious enormi- 
ties, nor is it neceſſary to _ incite the ven- 
geance of ſanguinary juſtice againſt 1 
they may be adequately puniſhed by. detection 
and laughter. The traveller who deſcribes 
cities which he has never ſeen; the ſquire 
who at his return from London, tells of his. 
intimacy with nobles to whom he has only 
bowed in the park or coffee - houſe; the 
author who entertains his admirers with ſtories 
of the aſſiſtance which he gives to--wits of. a 
higher rank; the city dame who is careful to 
introduce the mention of her viſits at great 


houſes where ſhe happens to know the cook - 
. maid 
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maid, are ſurely ſuch harmleſs animals as 
truth herſelf may be content to mo withs- 
rt re to hurt them. I 


i 


Bur of” the multitudes who firupgle | in 
vain for diſtinction, and diſplay their own 


merits only to feel more acutely the ſting of 
neglect, a great part are wholly innocent of 


deceit, and are betrayed by infatuation and 
credulity to that ſcorn with which the univer- 


ſal love of praiſe incites us all to drive feeble. 


competitors out of our r way. 


Few men ſurvey themſelves with fo much 


ſeverity, as not to admit prejudices in their 


own. favour, which an artful flatterer may 
gradually ſtrengthen, till wiſhes for a par- 


ticular qualification are improved to hopes of 


attainment, and hopes of attainment to belief 
of poſſeſſion. Such flatterers every one will 


find cho has power to reward their aſſiduities. 


Wherever there is wealth, there will be de- 
pendance and expectation, and wherever there 


is dependance, there * be an emulation of 
ſervility. 


Many 


| 
| 
| 
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Max v of the follies which: provoke gene- 
ral cenſure are the effects of ſuch vanity, as 
however it might haue wantoned in the ima- 
gination, would ſcarcely have dared the pub · 
lick eye, had it. not; been animated and em- 
boldened by Hattery, Whatever difficulty 
there may be in the knowledge of ourſelves, 
ſcarcely any one faik to ſuſpect his own im- 
perfections, till he is elevated by others to 
confidence. Almoſt every man is naturally 
modeſt and timorous, but fear and ſhame are 
uneaſy ſenſations, . and whoſoever helps to re- 
move them is received with kindneſs. 


TURPICULA was born the heireſs of a 
large eſtate, and having loſt her mother in her 
infancy, was committed to the care of a go- 
verneſs, whom misfortunes had reduced to 
accept any terms on which ſhe could be de- 
cently ſupported. | The fondneſs of Turpicu- 
les father would not ſuffer him to truſt her 
at a publick ſchool; but he took care to hire 
domeſtick teachers, and beſtowed: on her all 
the accompliſhments which wealth could pur; 
chaſe. But how many things are neceſfary 
to happineſs which money cannot obtain? 


Ane by this wheme of education, ſe- 
cluded. 
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 - eluded from all with whom ſhe might con- 
verſe on terms of equality, ſhe heard none 6f : 
thoſe intimations of her defects, which envy. 


petulance or anger produce among children, 


where ſb are not afraid of- wh e oy 
think. | | | 


TURPI C ULM lar eh 10 
ouſneſs, and heard nothing but commenda- 


tions; becauſe few approached her Who did 


not conſider it as their intereſt to pleaſe. 
None are ſo little acquainted with the ruling. 
paſſions of the heart, as not to know that wo- 
man's firſt wiſh is to be- handſome, and that 


conſequently the readieſt method of obtain- 


ing her kindneſs is to praiſe her beauty! T 
picula had a diſtorted ſhape and a dark com- 
plexion, yet the impudence of adulation ven- 
tured to tell her of the commanding dignity 


of her motion, and the ſoft enchantment of 


her ſmile. She was eaſily convinced that ſhe 
was the delight or torment of every eye, and 
that all who ventured to gaze upon her, felt 
the fire of envy or love. She therefore neg- 
lected the culture of an underſtanding which 
might have ſupplied the defects of her form, 


and 4. all her care to the decoration of 


\ her 


* 


* 
>» 
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her perſon; for ſhe conſidered that more could 
judge of beauty than of wit, and was, like 
the reſt of human beings, in haſte to be ad- 
mired. The deſire of conqueſt naturally led 
her to the liſts in which beauty ſignalizes 
her power. She glittered at court, fluttered 
in the park, and talked loud in the front- 
box; but after a thouſand experiments of her- 
charms, was at laſt convinced that ſhe had 
been flattered, and that her glaſs was honeltep. 


than her amid 1 


eee: deere 


N UM B. 190. SATURDAY, Jan. 11, 17 52... 


Phravert furs non reſpondere favorem . 
Quæſitum meritis. Hon 


MON the emirs and viſiers, the ſons. 
of valour and of . wiſdom, that ſtand 
at the corners of the Indian throne, to aſſiſt 
the counſels or conduct the wars of the po- 
ſterity of Timur, the firſt place was long held 
by Morad the ſon of Hanuthb. Morad having 
e himſelf in 0 battles and ſieges, 
Was 


| 
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was rewarded with the government ol a pro- 
vince, from which the fame of his wiſdom and 
moderation. was wafted to the pinacles of 
Agra, by the prayers of thoſe, whom his, 
adminiſtration made happy. The emperor: 
called him into his preſence, and gave into: 
his hand the keys of riches, and the ſabre of 
command. The voice of Aerad was heard 
from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indian ocean, 
every. tongue faultered i in his preſence, . and. 
every eye was caſt down before him. 
MORAD lived many years in proſpe- 
rity; every day encreafed his wealth, and. 
extended” his influence. The ſages repeated 
his maxims, the captains of thouſands waited, 
his commands, Competition withdrew into 
the cavern of envy, and diſcontent trembled 
at her own murmurs. But human greatneſs 
is ſhort, and tranſitory, as ihe qdouy of fin- 
cenſe in the fire. The ſun grew weary. of 
gilding the palaces of Morad, the clouds of 
ſorrow gathered round his head, and the tem- 
peſt of hatred roared about his dwelling. 


MORAD. ſaw ruin baſtily approaching - 
Lhe. firſt. that forſook him were his poets ;: 
their. 
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their example was followed by all thoſe whom 
he had rewarded for contributing to his plea - 


ſures, and only a few, whoſe virtue had enti- 
tled them to favour, were now to be ſeen in 
his hall or chambers. He felt his danger, and 
proſtrated himſelf at the foot of the throne. 
His accuſers were confident. and loud, | his. 
friends ſtood contented with frigid neutrality, 


Kr 0 voice of truth was overborn by cla- 


He was diveſted of his power; de- 
ns of his acquiſitions, and condemned to; 
paſs the reſt of his life on his hereditary; 
eftate.. 98 

tune 

770 Rb had been ſo "OY accuſtomed: 
to crouds and buſineſs, ſupplicants and flat- 
tery, that he knew not how to fill up his 
hours in ſolitude ; he faw with regret the ſun 
riſe to force a new day on his eye for which. 
he had no uſe; and envied' the ſavage that 
wanders. in the deſart, becauſe he has no 
time vacant from the calls of nature, but 
is always chaſing his prey, or ee in 
his den. | 


8 His diſcontent in time vitiated his conſti- 
tution, and a flow diſeaſe ſeized upon him. 
7 21 He 
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He refuſed phyſick, neglected exerciſe, and 
lay down on his couch peeviſh-and reſtleſs, 
rather afraid to dye than deſirous to live. His. 
domeſticks for a time tedoubled their affidut- 
ties, but finding that no officiouſneſs could 
ſooth nor exactneſs ſatisfy, ſoon: gave way 
to negligence and ſloth, and he that once com- 
manded nations, often a ge cham- 
ber ber 02 jy 1 n 


% 
ot * — . * 


In this W — he 8 
meſſengers to recal his eldeſt ſon Abouxaid 
from the army. Abouxaid was alarmed at the 
account of his father's ſickneſs, and baſted by 
long journeys to his place of reſidence; . Ada 
rad was yet living, and felt his ſtrength return 
at the embraces of his ſon, then commanding 
him to fit down at his bedſide, Abouzaid,” 
ſays he, thy father has no more to hope or 
<« fear from the inhabitants of the earth, the 
& cold hand of the angel of death is now upon 
him, and the voracious grave howls for his 
prey. Hear therefore the precepts of an- 
<« cient experience, let not my laſt inſtrue- 
tions iſſue forth in vain. Thou haſt ſeen. 
“ me happy and calamitous, thou haſt beheld 
_ mY exaltation and my fall. My power is. 


«Ky; in 
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< in the hands of my enemies, my treaſures 
< have rewarded my accuſers; but my inhe- 
© ritance the clemency of the emperor has 
„ ſpared, and my wiſdom his anger could not 
&© take away. Caſt thine eyes round thee, 
s whatever thou beholdeſt will in a few hours 
« be thine; apply thine ear to my dictates, 
and theſe poſſeſſions will promote thy haps 
<« pineſs. Afpire not to publick honours, en- 
ter not the palaces of kings; thy wealth 

c will fet thee above inſult, let thy modera- 
| © tion keep below envy. Content thyſelf 
with private dignity, diffuſe thy riches 
« among thy friends, let every day extend 
& thy beneficence, and ſuffer not thy heart 
e to be at reſt till thou ar loved by all to 

whom thou art known. In the height of 
ce my power, I ſaid to defamation, who will 
< hear thee? and to artifice, what canſt thou 
c perform? But my ſon, deſpiſe not thou 
& the malice: of the weakeſt, remember that 
venom. ſupplies the want of ſtrength, and 
that the lion may periſh by the nn of 
« an aſp.” 


MOR ADexpired in a few hours. Abo- 
Rad, after the months of mourning, deter- 
* mined 


i 
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mined to regulate his conduct by his father's 
precepts, and cultivate the love of mankind 
by every art of kindneſs and endearment. He 
wiſely conſidered, that domeſtick happineſs 
was firſt to be ſecured, and that none have ſo 
much power of doing good or hurt, as thoſe 
who are preſent in the hour of negligence, 
hear the burſts of thoughileſs merrimentz 
and obſerve tle ſtarts of unguarded paſſion. 
He therefore augmented the pay of all his at- 
tendants, and requited every exertion of un- 
common diligence by ſupernumerary gra- 
tuities. While he congratulated himſelf 
upon the fidelity and affection of his family, 
he was in the night alarmed by robbers, who, 
being purſued and taken, declared, that they 
had been admitted by one of his ſervants; 


the ſervant immediately confeſſed, that he 


unbarred the door, becauſe another not more 
worthy of confidence was ene with the 
keys, ; 


ABOUZAID was thus convinced that a 
dependant could not eaſily be made a friend; 
and that while many were ſoliciting for the 
firſt rank of favour, all thoſe would be alie- 
nated whom he diſappointed. He therefore 


reſolved 
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-nisns ſelected from among the chief men f 


reſolved to affaciate with a few equal compa · 


the province. With theſe he lived happily for 
A time, till familiarity ſet them free from re- 
ſtraint, and every man thought himſelf at li- 
berty to indulge his on caprice, and ad- 
vance his own opinions. They then diſturbed 
each other with contrariety of inclinations, 
and difference of ſentiments, and Abouzaid 
"was neceſſitated to offend one party by con- 
meer er ae, nent, 


1,” 4 2 T4 4 LS 


* ih eee . to 3 A cloſe 
kl beings ſo diſcordant in their na- 
ture, and to diffuſe himſelf in a larger circle. 
He practiſed the ſmile off univerſal courteſy, 
and invited all to his table, but admitted none 
to his retirements. Many who had been re- 
jected in his choice of friendſhip now refuſed | 
to accept his acquaintance; and of thoſe 
whom plenty and magnificence drew to his 
table, every one preſſed forward toward inti- 
macy, thought himſelf overlooked in the 


croud, and murmured becauſe he was not 


diſtinguiſhed above the reſt. By degrees all 
made advances, and all reſented repulfe. The 
table was then covered with delicacies in 


v 113457 vain; 


hs 
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vain; the muſick ſounded in empty rooms 3 


and Abouzaid was left to form in ſolitude ſome 


new een of eg or Wen Re 


1 then! 8 Af 5 9 » 


| Brace anmiqeniNe unde keene gras 
titude, he enquired for men of ſcience; whoſe 


merit was obſcured by poverty. His bouſe 

was ſoon crouded with poets, ſculptors, pain- 

ters, and deſigners, who wantoned in unex- 

perienced plenty, and employed their powe 

in celebration of their patron; But in & ſho! 
time they forgot the diſtreſs from which they 


had been reſcued, and began to conſider their 8 


deliverer as a wretch of narrow capacity, who 
was growing great by works which; he could 
not perform, and whom they overpaid by 
condeſcending to accept his bounties. Abou- 
aid heard their murmurs and diſmiſſed them, 
and from that hour continued blind to n 
and deaf to ann. HY 

eee 755 departed muttering 
threats of perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who 
ſtood at the gate, called to him Hamet the poet. 
c Haniet,“ ſaid he, © thy ingratitude has put 


<« an end to my hopes and experiments 3 I 


have 
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ec have now learned the vanity of thoſe la- 
ce bours, which hope to be rewarded by hu- 
cc man benevolence; 1 ſhall henceforth de 
ce good and avoid evil without reſpect to the 
ce opinion of men ; and reſolve to ſolicit only 
ce the approbation of that being whom alone 
etc we are ſure” to pleaſe by mann to 
* 972 5 __ | 


Nos. W 8 Tesear, Jan. 14, 1 
| Gerew in Jo trum fe, Moniteribu aſper. . 
N | 19 Hos. 
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Da 11. RAM BLE R, 


1 HAVE been four days confined to my 
chamber by a cold, which has already 
kept me from three plays, nine ſales, five 
ſhows, and ſix card-tables, and put me ſe- 
venteen viſits behind hand; and the, doctor 
tells my mamma, that if I fret and cry, it 
will ſettle in my head, and I ſhall not be fit 


to 
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to be ſeen theſe ſix weeks. But, dear Mr. 

Rambler, how can I help it? at this very 
time Meliſſa is dancing with the prettieſt gen- 
tleman ;---ſhe1 will breakfaſt with him to- mor- 
row, and then run to two autions, . and hear 
compliments, and | haves preſents ; then ſhe 
will be dreſt, and vin, and get a ticket to the 
play; then go to cards, and win, and come 
home with. two flambeaus before her chair. 
Dear Mr. Rambler, ho can bear tk Weg |! | 


bm tro 1970 Singt 70 þ 12 

Mx aunt bas, juſt gend me a bundle of 
your papers for my amuſement. She ſays, 
you are à philoſopher, and will teach me to 
maqerate my deſires, and look upon the world 
with indifference. But, dear ſir, I do not 
wiſh nor intend to moderate my deſires, nor 


can I think it proper to look upon the world 


with; indifference till the world looks with 
indiſſerence on me. I have been forced, how- 
ever, to fit this morning. 2 whole quarter of 
an hour with vou paper before my face; but 
juſt as my aunt came in, Phyllida had brought 
me a letter from Mr «Trip, which [ put with- 
in the leaves, and read about abſence and in- 
conſolableneſs, and ardour, and irręſiſtible paſ- 
ſion, and eternal conftancy, while my aunt 

:Vel VI. 1 imagined, 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


Fl fie RAND ER, N*19t, 


imagined, that 1 Was puzzling myſelf With 
your philoſophy, and often cried out, when 
ſhe faw me look confuſed, «« If there is any 
« word that you 401 abe underfizna, chil; a 
wy ul Nr ie» TOE NE eee 8 
E | It S228 ER all It. 75 
Dil foul! bow old beple u lt * 
themſelves wiſe may be impoſed upon! But it 
is fit that they ſhould take their turn, for T am 
ſure, while they can keep: poor girls cloſe in 
the nurſery, they tyranniſe over our under- 
ſtanding i in a very ſhameful manner, and fill 
our imaginations with tales of terror, only to 
make us live in quiet ſubjection, and fanſy 
that we can never 1 * r wore _ 6 
e 5 | 
T rave a mamma FOOTE its lee 
have alb been formerly celebrated for wit a 
beauty, and are ſtill generally admired by thoſe 
that value themſelves upon their underſtand- 
ing, and love to talk of vice and virtue, na- 
ture and ſimplicity, and beauty, and proprie- 
ty; but if there was not ſome hope of meeting 
me, ſcarcely a creature would come near them 
that wears a faſhionable coat. Theſe ladies, 
Mar, Rambler, have had me under their go- 
; -  vernment 
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vernment fifteen years and a half, and have all 
that time been endeayouring to. deceive me by 
fuch repreſentations of life as I cannot yet find 
to be true, but which I knew not whether I 
ought to impute to ignorance or malice, as it 
is poſſible the world may be much changed 
ſince they mingled in general converſation, | 


Bæ IN G deſirous * 1 Mould love books, + 
they told me, that nothing but knowledge 
could make me an agreeable companion to 
men of ſenſe, or qualify me to diſtinguiſh the 
ſuperficial glitter of vanity from the ſolid me+ 
rit of underſtanding; and that à habit of 
reading would enable me to fill up the vacui- 
ties of life without the help of trivial or dan- 
gerous amuſements, and preſerve me from 
the ſnares of idleneſs and the i of why 
tation. 


Bur their principal intention ſeems to 
have been to make me afraid of men, in 
which they ſueceeded ſo well for a time, that 
I durſt not look in their faces, or be leſt 
alone with them in a parlour; for they made 
me fanſy, that no man ever ſpoke but to 
Wege or looked but to allure; that the 

6 H 2 | girl 
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girl who: ſuffered him that had once ſqueezed 
ber hand, to approach her a ſecond time was 
on the brink of ruin; and that ſhe who an- 
ſwered A bilket; without conſulting! her rela- 
tions, gave love ſuch power over her, that 
ſhe would nne become. ether pour or * 
fambus. id alm asl Wan 


From ts! time that my leading-ftrings 
were taken off, I ſcarce' heard any mention 
of my beauty but from the milliner, the man- 
tua- maker, and my own maid; for my mam- 
ma never ſaid more when ſhe heard me com- 


mended, but The girl is very well,“ and 


then endeavoured to divert my attention by 
ne TOY after my nn or my book. 


Ir is now three ode Ps I have been 
ſuffered to pay and receive viſits, to dance 
at publick aſſemblies, to have a place kept 
for me in the boxes, and to play at lady 


Racket's rout; and you may eaſily imagine 

what I think · of thoſe who have ſo long cheat- 

ed me with falſe expectations, diſturbed me 

with fictitious terrors, and concealed from me 
all that I have found to make the Le Ts of 
Woman. 


. Tan 
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IAM ſo far from perceiving the uſefulneſs 
or neceſſity of books, that if I had not dropped 
all ꝑretenſions to learning I ſhould. have loſt 
Mr. Trip, whom! I once frighted into an- 
other box, by retailing: ſome of Diyden's re- 
marks upon a tragedy; for Mr. Trip declares 
that he hates nothing like hard words, and 1 
am ſure, there is not a better partner to be 
found 38 his very walk is a dance. I have 
talked once or twice among ladies about prin- 
ciples. and ideas, but they put their fans before 
their faces, and told me, I was too wiſe for 
them, who for their part, never pretended to 
read any thing but the play-bill, and then. 
aſked me the price of my beſt head. 


THos E vacancies of time which are to be 
filled up with books, I have never yet obtain 
ed; for, conſider, Mr. Rambler, I go to bed 
late, and therefore cannot riſe early; as ſoon 
as I am up, I dreſs for. the gardens; then 
walk in the park; then always go to ſome 
ſale or ſhow, or entertainment at the little 
theatre; then muſt be dreſleg for dinner; then 
muſt pay my viſits ; then walk in the park; 
then hurry to the play; and irom thence to 
the. card-table. This is the general courſe of 


© | H 3. the 
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the day when there happens nothing extraor- 
dinary ; but ſometimes I ramble-into the eoun- 
try and come back again to a ball; ſometimes 
I am engaged for a whole day and part of the 
night. If, at any time, I can gain am hour 
by not being at home, I have ſo many things 
to do, fo many orders to. give to the milliner, 
ſo many alterations to make in my cloaths, ſo 
many viſitants names to read ver, ſo: many 
invitations to accept or refuſe, ſo many cards 
to write, and ſo- many faſhions to conſider, 
that I am loſt in confuſion, forced at laſt to 
let in company or ſtep into my chair, and 
leave half my affairs to the direction of my 
maid, | 


' Tx1s is the round of my day; and when 
ſhall I either ſtop my courſe, or ſo change it 
as to want a book? I ſuppoſe it cannot be 


imagined that any of theſe diverſions will be 


ſoon at an end, There will always be gar- 
dens, and a park, 'and auctions, and ſhows, 
and playhouſes, and cards; viſits will always 
be paid, and cloaths always be worn; and 


how can 1 have time unemployed At my 
hands. | 


BuT 


* 
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Bur I am moſt at a loſs to gueſs | for what 
purpoſe they related ſuch tragick ſtories of the 
cruelty, perhdy, and. artifices of men, who, 
if they eyer were ſo malicious and deſtructive, 
have certainly now reformed their manners, 
I have not ſince my entrance into the wor 
found one who does not profeſs himſelf de- 
voted to, my ſervice, and ready to live or die 


as] Mall, 0 him, .. They are ſo far 
from intene l 85 to hurt me, that their only 


14 44 


ly to attend, and moſt frequently to treat mez 
when diffe rent pl aces of entertainment or 
ſchemes of- pleaſure are mentioned,, I can, ſee 
the eyes ſparkle and the cheeks glow of him 
whoſe propoſals obtain my approbation; he 
then leads me off in triumph, adores my con- 
deſcention, and. congratulates himſelf that he 
has lived to the boos of felicity. Are theſe, 
Mr. Rambſer, creatures to be feared | ? Is, it 
likely that any injury. will be done. me by 
thoſe who can enjoy. life only while 1 favour 
them with mY e * ai 


As lite aa. can al yet find to falped 
them of ſtratagems and fraud. When I play 


at c bey never take advantage of my 
1 H 4 miſtakes, 
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| miſtakes, nor exact from me a rigorous obſer- 
vation of the laws of the game. Even Mu. 
Shuffle, a grave "gentleman, who' has: daiigh- 
ters older than myſelf, plays with me ſo neg⸗ 
ligently, that I am ſometimes inclined to be. 


| lleve he loſes his money by deſign, and yet he 0 


18 ſo fond of play, that he ſays, he will one 


day take me to his houſe in the country ; that. 


we may try by outſelyes who can con pquet. 
1 have not Vet promiſed him, but wh the 
town grows a little empty, I Thafl think upon 


it, for I want ſome trinkets, like Laetitia s, 
to my watch. I do not doubt my luck, but: 


muſt ſtudy ſome 1 means of amiiſing my: te 
lations. | 


* \ © 7 
4 10 le Lug 


For all theſe diſtinctions Thi aal in 
debted to that beauty which I was never ſuf⸗ 
fered to hear praiſed, and of which therefore, 
I did not before know the full value, This 
concealment * was "certainly * an intentional 
fraud, for my aunts have eyes like other 
people, and I am every day told, „ that no- 
thing but blindneſs can eſcape the influence 
of my charms. Their whole account of that 
world which they pretend to know. fo well, 
has been. 1 one _— entangled with an- 
, other; 


— 


3, 


oth; oy —_ the nd of life oblige, 
me to continue ſome. appearances. of reſpect. 
Lcannot think that they, who have been, fo; 


clearly detected in ignorance or impoſture, | : 
have, any right to the aer veneration, or. 


abedience 9 115 7 
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To the RAMBLER.. 
SI R, 
AM the ſon of a 5 rs an- 5 
1 ceſtors, for many ages, held the firſt ranks: 


in the county till at. laſt one of them, too 
„ deſirous- 


* 


; E 4 
Fa 
i 


defteus of popularity, er Hi houſe open to 


all that would enter it, kept a table covered” 


with continual profuſion, and diſtributed his 


beef and ale to ſuch as choſe rather to live: 


upon the' folly of others than their own la- 
bour with ſueh thoughtleſs liberality, that he 
left + third part of His eſtate mortgaged.. His 
ſucceſſor: a man of ſpirit, ſcorned to impair 
his dignity by parſimonious retrenchments, or- 
to admit by a ſale of his lands any partjcipa- 
tion of the rights of his manor ; he therefore- 
made another mortgage to pay the intereſt of 
the former, and pleaſed himſelf with the re- 


flection, that his fon would have the heredi- 


tary eſtate without the diminution of an acre. 


NeAaRrLyY reſembling this, was the prac- 
tice of my wiſe progenitors for many ages. 
Every man boaſted: the antiquity ef his fa- 
mily, reſolved to ſupport the dignity of his 
birth, and lived in ſplendor and plenty at the 
expence of his heir, who, ſometimes by a 


| wealthy marriage, and ſometimes by lucky 


legacies, diſcharged part of the incumbrances, 
and thought himſelf entitled tv contract new 


debts, and to leave to his children the ſame 


Win of embarraſment and diſtreſs. 
. TVs 


* 
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Tuus the eſtate perpetually degayed ; the 
woods were. felled by one, the park ploughed 
by another, the fiſhery let to farmers: by a 
third z at laſt th old hall was pulled down, to- 
ſpare the coſt of reparation, and part of the 
materials ſold. to build a ſmall.houſe with the 
reſt. We were now; openly, degraded from 


our original rank, and my father's brother was 
allowed with leſs reluctance, to ſerve; an» ap- 
prenticeſhip, though we never reconciled. our- 
ſelves heartily to the ſound of haberdaſher,, 
but always talked of warehoouſes and a mer- 
chant, and when the wind happened to blow 
loud affected to pity the hazards of com- 
merce, and to ſympathize with. the ſolicitude 
ef my poor uncle, who had the true retailer's: 
terror of adventure, and never expoſed him 
ſelf or his 3 to any wider water than: 
the Thames. ire in 


In time, however, by continual profit and 
ſmall expences he grew rich, and began to» 
turn his thoughts towards rank. He hung 
the arms of the family over his parlour-chime 
ney; pointed at a chariot decorated only with 
a cypher; became of opinion that money 
could not make 2 gentleman; reſented. the: 

| petulance: 


1 
* 1 : 
: 


petulance of upſlarts; told ſtories of alder- 
man Pußß's grandfather the porter; wonder · 
ed that there was no better method for regu» - 
lating precedence; wiſhed for ſome dreſs pe- 
cullar to men of · faſhion ; and when his ſer- 
vant preſented a letter, always enquired ure 
ther ite came from bis brother the n. | 


1 
My father was ee to ſend him game 
by every carrier, Which, though the convey- 
ance often coſt more than the value, was well 
received, becauſe it gave him an opportunity 
of calling his friends together, deſcribing the 
beauty. of his brother's ſeat,” and lamenting- 
His own folly, whom no remonſtrances could 
with- old from 3 his N wich a 
1 
enn en t 
Tur little corkents which we ſent were ak 
ways returned with great munificence. He 
was deſirous of being the ſecond founder of 
his family, and could not bear that we-ſhould 
be any longer outſhone- by thoſe 'whom'iwe 
conſidered: as. climbers upon our ruins, and 
uſurpers of our fortune. He furniſhed: our 
houſe with all the elegance of faſhionable 
nee and was careful to conceal his boun- 
ties, 
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belegen ee 
Wr 


. RO. Hes tow by miſzondudt 
like our own, a large eſtate, which had been 
purchaſed from us, was again expoſed to the- 
beſt bidder. My uncle delighted with an op- 
portunity of reinſtating the family in their poſ- 
ſeſſions, came down with treaſures ſcarcely to 
be imagined in a place where commerce has 
not made large ſums familiar, and at once. 
drove all the competitors away, expedited the 
writings, and took poſſeſſion. He now con- 

ſidered himſelf as ſuperior: to trade; diſpoſed 
of his ſtock, and as ſoon as he had ſettled his 
oeconomy, began to ſhow his rural ſovereign- 

ty, by breaking the hedges of his tenants in 
hunting, and: ſeizing - the guns or nets of 
thoſe, whoſe fortunes did not qualify. them for 
ſportſmen.. He ſoon afterwards -ſolicited the 
office. of ſheriff; from which all his neigh- 

bours were glad to be reprieved, but which 
he regarded as à reſumption of | anceſtral 

claims, and a kind of reſtoration to bo 
after the attainder of a trade. | 


- 


My 


wy "SE . : 
Th 


this ih of his rn that he foung: 
no want of domeſtick entertainment, de- 
elared himſelf too old to marry, and reſolved 
to let the newly purchaſed eſtate fall into the 
regular channel of inheritance. L was there- 
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fote conſidered” as heir apparent, and courted 


with officiouſneſs and careſſes, by the gentle- 
men who had hitherto coldly allowed me that 
rank which they could not refuſe, depreſſed 
enen Do eee ne- 


ts, 1 | 7 
_ I 0 - 34 . 
nl * 1 * ö 8 


an not 0 es, how: 6-0 civi- 
vues for which I knew myſelf indebted. tos 
my unele's induſtry, till by one of the-invi- 
tations which every day now brought me, I 
was induced to © ſpend 'a: week: with Lucius, 
whoſe daughter Flauilla I had often ſeen, and 
admired like others, without any thought of 
nearer approaches. The inequality which: 
had hitherto kept me at a diſtance being now: 
levelled, I was: received with every evidence 
of reſpect; Lucius told me the fortune which: 
he intended for his favourite, his lady detailed 
her virtues, many odd accidents obliged us 
to be often together without company, and I 
ſoon 
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ſoon began to find that they wete n 
for me the nets of matrimony. 2 | 


FLAVILLA was. all fofmels 2 com- 
plaiſance. I who had: been excluded by a-nar- 
row fortune from much acquaintance with the 
world, and never been honoured: before with 
the notice of ſo fine a lady, was eaſily ena- 
moured. Lucius either perceived my paſſion, 
or Flavilla betrayed it; care was taken that 


our private meetings ſhould. be leſs frequent, 


much pain ſhe ſuſſered from our reſtraint. E 
renewed my viſit upon every pretence, but 
was not allowed one interview without wit- 
neſs, at laſt I declared my paſſion to Lucius, 
who received me as a lever worthy of his 
daughter, and told me that nothing was-want- 
ing to his conſent, but that my uncle ſhould 
ſettle his eſtate upon me. I objected: the in- 

decency of encroaching on his life, and the: 
danger of provoking him by ſuch an unſea- 
ſonable demand. Lucius ſeemed not to think” 
decency of much importance, but admitted 
the danger of diſpleaſing, and concluded that 
as he was now old, and ſickly, we might 
without any inconvenience wait for his death. 


WiTH 


; * : AMY N N 
* 8 
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Wir this reſolution I was better con- 
| tented, as it procured me the company of 
. Flavilla, in which the days paſed away, 
amidft continual rapture ;z. but in time, I be- 
gan to be aſhamed of ſitting idle, in expecta- 
tion of growing rich by the death of my: 
benefactor, and propoſed to Lucius many, 
ſchemes of raiſing my own fortune by ſuch- 
aſſiſtance as I knew my uncle willing to give 
me. Lucius afraid leſt I ſhould change my- 
affoction in abſence, diverted me from my de- 
fign by diſſuaſives to which my paſſion eaſily." 
liſtened. At laſt! my uncle died, and conſi - 
dering himſelf as neglected by me, from the 
time that Flavilla took poſſeſſion of my heart, 
left his eſtate to my younger brother, who 
was always hovering about his bed, and re- 
lating ſtories of my pranks and extravagance, 
my contempt of the commercial dialect, and 
my impatience to be ſelling ſtock. 


Mx condition was ſoon known, and I was 
no longer admitted by the father of Flavilla. 
I repeated the proteſtations of regard, which 
had been formerly returned with ſo much ar- 
dour, in a letter which ſhe received privately, 
but returned by her father's footman, Con- 
tempt : 
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tempt has driven out my love, and I am con- 
tent to have purchaſed by the loſs of fortune 
an eſcape from a harpy who has joined the 
artifices of age to the allurements of youth. 
Jam now going to purſue my former projects 
with a legacy which my uncle bequeathed 
me, and if I ſucceed, ſhall expect to hear of 
the den of Mavis: ; 1 ants, | 


by BTR, Yours, 3 
e consrävrtus 


eee eee 
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will be ſought: by induſtry and arti- 

fice, by merit and crimes, by means good and: 

bad, rational and abſurd, according te the 

prevalence * virtue: or vice, of wiſdom or 

9 follys. 
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folly. Some will always miſtake the degree 
of their own deſert, and ſome will defire that 
others. may miſtake it. | The, cynning will 
have recourſe to ſtratagem, and the powerful 
| to violence. for the attainment of their wiſhes; 
ſome will loop, to ets and others venture 


e., 


PrAISE is ſo pleaſing to the mind of man, 
that it is the original motive of almoſt all our 
actions. The deſire of commendation, as of 
Every thing elſe, is varied indeed by i innumera- 
ble differences of temper, capacity, and know- 
ledge ;. ſome have no higher wiſh than for 
the applauſe of a club; ſome expect the ac- 
clamations of a county; and ſome. have 
hoped to fill the mouths of all ages and na- 
tions with their names. Every man pants for 
the higheſt eminence within his view; none, 
however mean, ever ſinks below the hope of 
being diſtinguiſhed by bis fellow-beings, and 
very few have, by magnanimity or piety, 
been fo raiſed above it, as to act wholly, v jo | 
out regard to human cenſure or RY 


To be praiſed, therefore, every 0 re- 
es but reſolutions will not execute them 
01 ſclvere 


bu > 5 
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ſelves. That which all think too parſimoni- 
not gratuitouſly ſquander upon: others, and 
ſome expedient ' muſt be tried by which 
praiſe may en een it | can e 
joy ed. | 


AMONG the innumerable bidders for praiſe 
ſome are willing to purchaſe at the higheſt 
rate, and offer eaſe and health, fortune and 
life. Yet even of theſe only a ſmall part have 
gained what they ſo earneſtly. defired; the 
ſtudent waſtes away in meditation, and the 
foldier periſhes on the ramparts, but unleſs 
ſome accidental advantage co-operates with 
merit, neither perſeverance nor adventure at- 
tract the attention of mankind, and learning | 
and bravery ſink into the grave without ho- 
nour or remembrance. 


Bur ambition and vanity 1 en 
to be gratified on eaſier terms. It has been 
long obſerved, that what is procured by ſkill 
or labour to the firſt poſſeſſor, may be aſter- 
wards transferred for money ; and that the 
man of wealth may partake all the aequiſi- 
tions of courage without hazard, and all the 
uy products 
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products of induſtry without fatigue. It wWas 
eaſily diſcovered, that riches would obtain 
praiſe among other conveniencies, and that 
he whoſe pride was unluckily aſſociated with 
lazineſs, ignorance, or cowardice, needed 
only to pay the hire of a panegyriſt, and- he. 
might be regaled with periodical eulogies; 
might determine, at leiſure, what virtue or 
ſcience he would be pleaſed to appropriate, 
and be lulled in the evening with ſoothing ſe= 
renades, or waked in the >indening by fright. 

ly gratulations.. | | 


| >" Tm E happineſs which mortals receive from 
the celebration of beneficence which never re- 


.  heved; or eloquence which never: perſuaded, 


dignity which never awed, or elegance. which. 
never pleaſed, ought not to be envied or di- 
ſturbed,. when they are known honeſtly to pay, 
for their entertainment. But there are un- 
merciful exactors of adulation,. who with-hold 
the wages of venality ; retain their encomiaſt 
from year to year by general promiſes and am- 
biguous blandiſhments ; and when he has run 
through the whole compaſs of flattery diſmiſs 
him with contempt, becauſe his vein. of fic- 
tion is exhauſted. 
A co ON 
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A CON TINUAL feaſt of commendation is 
only to be obtained by merit or by wealthy 


many; are therefore obliged to content them- 
ſelves with ſingle morſels, and recompenſe the 


infrequency « of their enjoyment by exceſs and 
riot, whenever, fortune ſets the banquet be- 
fore them. Hunger is never delicate; they 
who are ſeldom gorged to the full with praiſe, 
may be ben fed with 2 —— 


e 


diulted.,.. be 1 18 
3 
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Ir is zenerally eaſy to find the momenit at 
which vanity; is eager for ſuſtenance, and 
all that impudence or ſervility can offer 
will be well received. When any one com- 
plains of the want of what he is known to 
poſſeſs in an uncommon degree, he certainly 
waits with impatience to be contradicted. 
When the trader pretends anxiety about the 
payment of his bills, or the beauty remarks 
how frightfully ſhe looks, then is the lucky 
moment to talk of riches or of charms, of 
the death of lovers, or the honour an A 
merchant, 


Or nRERS 


ee 
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Orurxs chere are yet more open and 
artleſs, who inſtead of ſuborning a flatterer 
are content to ſupply his place, and, as ſome 
animals impregnate themſelves, ſwell with the 
praiſes which they hear from their own 

tongues. Noche is dicitur laudare ſeſe cui nimo 
alius contigit laudator, < It is right, * 
; 40 Eraſmus, that he, whom no one elſe will 
4 commend, ſhould beſtow commendations 
c on himſelf.” ' Of all the ſons of vanity, 
theſe are ſure the happieſt and preateſt; for 
what is greatneſs or happineſs but indepen- 
dence on external influences, exemption from 
hope or fear, and the power of ſupplying 
every want from the common ſtores of na- 
ture which can neither be exhauſted nor pro- 
hibited. Such is the wiſe man of the ſtoicks; 
ſuch is the divinity of the epicureans; and 
ſuch is the flatterer of himſelf. Every other 
enjoyment malice may deſtroy; every other 
panegyrick envy may with-hold; but no hu- 
man power can deprive the boaſter of his own 
encomiums. ' Infamy may hiſs, or contempt 
may grow], the hirelings of the great may fol- 
low fortune, and the votaries of truth may at- 
tend on virtue; but his pleaſures ſtill remain 
the ſame; he can always liſten with rapture to 
himſelf, 


” 
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Himſelf, and leave thofe who dare not repoſe 
upon their on atteſtation, to be elated or 
depreſſed by chance, and toil on in the hope- 
leſs taſæ of Facing . eee a er 
malice. e ex} 407 Steer, 
N +3. £41131 FX be 34 

Trs art of happineſs ns We 
tiſed by periodical writers, with little apparent 
violation of decency, When we think our 
excellencies overlooked by the world, or de- 
fire to recall the attention of the publick to 
ſome particular performance, we. fit down 
with great compoſure and write a letter to 
ourſelves. The correſpondent whoſe charac- 
ter we [aſſume always addreſſes us with the 
deference due to a ſuperior intelligence; pro- 
poſes his doubts with a proper ſenſe of his 
own inability; offers an objection with trem- 
bling diffidence ; and at laſt has no other pre- 
tenſions to our notice than his profundity of re- 
ſpe, and ſincerity of admiration, his ſubmif- ; 
ſion to our dictates, and zeal for our ſucceſs,” 
To ſuch a reader it is impoſſible. to-refuſecre- 
card, nor can it eaſily be imagined with how 
much alacrity we ſnatch up the pen which in- 
dignation or deſpair had condemned to inacti- 
vity, 
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vity, when; we find ſuch candour and judg- 
ment yet remaining in the world. 41 Hog 


15 5 996 ern 
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wy LETTER af dis Lind had ately the 


honour of peruſing, in which, though ſume 


of the periods were negligently cloſed, and 


ſome expreſſions of familiarity were uſed, 


which I thought might teach others to-addrefs 


me with too little reverence, -T was ſo much 
delighted with the paſſages in which 
was made of univerſal learnin un- 
ed genius ſoul of Homer, Pythagoras; und 
Plato. ſolidity of thought accuracy of di- 
ſtinction elegance of combination vigour 
of fancy ſtrength of reaſon. - and regula- 
rity of compoſition that I had once deter. 
mined to lay it before the publick. Türer 
times J ſent it to the printer, and three times 
I fetched it back. My modeſty, with which 


' had hitherto contended, was on the point of 


_ yielding, When reflecting that I was about to 
waſte panegyricks on myſelf which might be 
more profitably. reſerved for my patron, I 
locked it up for à better hour, in compliance 
with the farmer's principle, who never eats at 


home what he can carry . Eire” 
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HAT vanity which 8 ** man 

important in his own eyes, inclines 
me to believe, that neither you nor your rea- 
ders have yet forgotten the name of Eumatbes, 
who ſent you a few months ago an account of 
his arrival at London with a young nobleman 
his pupil. I ſhall therefore continue my nar- 
rative without preface or recapitulation. 


Mu pupil, in a very ſhort time, by 
his mother's countenance and direction, ac- 
campliſhed himſelf with all thoſe qualifica - 
tions which conſtitute puerile politeneſs, He 
became in a few days. a perfect maſter; of his 
hat, which with a careleſs nicety, he could 
put off or on without any need to adjuſt it 

Var Fx 1A by 
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by a ſecond motion. This was not attained 
but by frequent conſultations with his dan- 
_cing-maſter, and conſtant practice before the 
glaſs, for he had ſome ruſtick habits to over- 
come; hut what will not time and induſtry. 
perform? A fortnight more furniſhed him 
with all the airs and forms of familiar and re- 
ſpectful ſalutation, from the clap on the ſhoul- 
der to the humble bow; he practiſes the ſtare 
of ſtrangeneſs, and the ſmile of n 
ſion, the ſolemnity of promiſe, and the gras 
c:ouſneſs of encouragement, | as if he had been 
nurſed at a levee; and pronounces, with. no 
leſs propriety than his father, the monoſylla- 
bles of coldneſs, and ſonorous PRs 18 re- 
Rien enn "2411 ge 
He mailed loſt the 0 pul timi- 
dity which ſolitude and iſtudy are apt to im- 
preſs upon the moſt courtly genius; was able 
to enter à crouded room with airy civility; 
to meet the glances of a hundred eyes with- 
t perturbation; and addreſs thoſe whom he 
ſaw before with eaſe and confidence. | 
Int leſs than a month, his mother declared her 
ſatisfaQtion at his proficiency by a triumphant 
. re 
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obſervation, that ſhe: believed, n avould- - 
Ann ELIE er 1110 
* ; | U(H3 3-438 zen 34 
iy: . with which e 

to hear, my pupil's praiſes, gave the lady rea- 
ſon to- ſuſpect me not much delighted with 
his acquiſitions; but ſhe attributed my diſ- 
content to the diminution of my influence, 
and my fears of loſing; the patronage of the 
family; and though ſhe thinks favourably of 
my learning and morals, ſhe conſidets me as 
wholly unacquainted with the cuſtoms of the 
polite part of mankind, and therefore: not 
qualified to form the manners of a young no- 
the world. This knowledge ſhe compriſes; 
in the rules of viſiting, the hiſtory of the pre- 
ſent. haur, an early intelligence of the change 
of faſhions, an extenſive acquaintance with 
the names and faces of perſons of rank, and a 
ae eee in places of reſort. 


6 4 $7] ff; 


5 FAT VL 
5 * this my 1 with * ap- 
plieation. He is tpice a day in the mall, 
where he ſtudies the dreſs of every man ſplen- 
did enough to attract his notice, and never 
comes home without ſome obſervation upon 
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ſleeves, button · holes, and embroidery. 

his return from the theatre, he can give an 
account of the gallantries, glances, whiſpers, 
ſmiles, ſighs, flirts, and bluſhes of every box, 
ſo much to his mother's ſatisfaction, that 
when J attempted to reſume my charadter, by 


enquiring his opinion of the ſentiments and 


diction of the tragedy, ſhe at once repreſſed 
my criticiſm, by telling me, that be hoped he 
did not go to loſe his time in W W crea». 

tures on ern N if} cle lng i 5 | 


x . 


e his e was moſt n gs: 
nalized at the maſquerade, where he diſco- 
vered his acquaintance through their diſguiſes, 
with ſuch wonderful facility, as has afforded 
the family an inexhauſtible topick of conver- 


| ſation, | Every new viſitor is informed how 


one was detected by his gait, and another by 


the ſwing of his arms, a third by the toſs of 


his head, and another by his favourite phraſe ; 
nor can you doubt but theſe performances re- 
ceive their juſt applauſe, and a genius thus 
haſtening to maturity, is n by n 
art of cultivation. 


Socn 
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Suck have been his endeavours, and ſuch 
his affiſtances, that every trace of literature 
was ſoon obliterated. He has changed his 
language with his dreſs, and inſtead * en- 
deavouring at purity or propriety, | has no 
other care than to catch the reigning phraſe 
and current exclamation, till by copying 
whatever is peculiar in the talk of all whoſe 
birth or fortune entitle them to imitation, he 
has collected every faſhionable' barbariſm of 

the preſent winter, and ſpeaks a dialect not 
to be underſtood among thoſe who form their 
ſtile by poring upon authors, 


To this copiouſneks of "Oy and felicity 

of language, he has joined fuch eagerneſs to 
lead the converfation, that he is celebrated 
among the ladies as the prettieſt gentleman 
that the age can boaſt of, except that forme who 
love to talk themſelves think him too forward, 
and others lament that with ſo much wit and 
knowledge he is not taller. £45 do 


Hrs mother liſtens to his ofervations with 
her eyes ſparkling and her heart beating, and 
can ſcarcely contain in the moſt numerous 
n the expectations which fhe has — 
| | EY formed 


\ % 
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formed of his future eminence, Women,; by 
whatever fate, always judge abſurdly of the 
intellects of boys. That vivacity and confi- 
dence which attract female admiration, are 
ſeldom produced in the early part of liſe, but 
by ignorance at leaſt, if not by ſtupidity; 
for they proceed not from confidence of right, 
but fearleſneſs of wrong. Whoever, has a 
clear apprehenſion, muſt have quick ſenſibi- 
lity, and where he has no ſufficient reaſon to 
truſt his own judgment, will proceed win 
doubt and caution, becauſe he perpetually 
dreads the diſgrace of error. The pain of 
miſcarriage is naturally proportionate to the 
deſire of excellence, and, therefore, tilt men 
are hardened by long familiarity with re- 
proach, or have attained by: frequent ſtrug- 
gles the art of concealing or ſuppreſſing their 
emotions, diffidence is found the inſeparable 
aſſociate of unenſtandins- act 3161533 rel 
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. own abilities, that he has for ſome time pro- 
feſſed himſelf a wit, and tortures his imagina- 
tion all eccaſions for burleſque and jocularity. 
How he nee a * which, — 


r 


may be eaſily conjectured. Wit, you.knaw, 
is the unexpected copulation of ideas, the diſ- 
covery of. ſome occult relation between images 
in appearance remote from each other; ; an ef- 
fuſion of wit therefore preſu ppoſes an accu- 
' mulation of knowledge; a memory ſtored 
with notions, which the imagination may cull 
out to compoſe new aſſemblages. Whatever 
may be the native vigour. of the mind, the 
can never form many combinations from few 
ideas, as many changes can never be rung 
upon a ſew bells. Accident may indeed, 
ſometimes produce a luckly parallel or a ſtrik- 
ing contraſt; but theſe gifts of chance are 
| not frequent, and be that has nothing of bis 
own, and yet condemns ' himſelf to needleſs 
expences, mult live upon loans or theft. 
„iel aa 
TE indulgence which his youth has hi- 
therto obtained, and the reſpect which his 
rank fecures, have hitherto. ſupplied the want 
of intellectual qualifications, and he imagines, 
that all admire who applaud, and that all-who 
laugh are pleaſed. He therefore returns every 
day to the charge with encreaſe of courage, 
though not of ſtrength, and practiſes all the 
tricks by which wit is counterfeited. He lays 
14 train a 
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trains for a quibble; he contrives blunders for 
his footman; he adapts old ſtories to preſent 
characters; he miſtakes the queſtion, that he 


may return a ſmart anſwer; he anticipates 


| the argument, that he may plauſibly object; 
when he has nothing to reply, he repeats the 
laſt words of his antagoniſt, then ſays, your 
„ humble ſervant,” and concludes with a. 
: ugh of triumph. WS 


Tus t miſtakes I have boneltty en 
to correct, but what can be expected from 
reaſon unſupported by faſhion, ſplendour, er 


authority. He hears me indeed, or appears 
to hear me, but is ſoon reſcued from the lec- 
ture by more pleaſing avoeations; and ſhows, 


diverſions and careſſes drive my * from 


55 remembrance. 


He at laſt . himſelf qualified t to en- 


ter the world, and has met with. adventures in 


his firſt ſally, which I ſhall by your paper 


communicate to the publick. 


I am, &c. | 
EUMATHES. 
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AVOURS. of every ind are doubled 
F when they are ſpeedily conferred. This. 
is particularly true of the gratification-oficuri- 
ofity : He that long delays any ſtory wich he 
has promiſed, and ſuffers his auditor to tor- 
ment himſelf with expectation, will ſeldom: 
be able to recompenſe the uneaſineſs, or equal 
the hope nie 1 r to be _ : 


Fo this reaſon, I have + hd} 5 708 
the continuation of my pupil's hiſtory, which,, 
though it contains no events very uncommon,, 
may be of uſe to other young men wh. are: 
in too much haſte: to traſt their own prudence, 

E andi 
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and quit the wing of. protection before they 
are able to ſhift for W 


Y 
y Fas 


WI he firſt fettled in * he was 
ſo much bewildered. in the enormous extent 
of the town, ſo, confounded by. inceſſant noiſe, 
and crowds," and hurry, and ſo: terrified by 
rural narratives of the arts of ſharpers, the 
rudeneſs of the populace, malignity of porters, 
and treachery of coachmen, that he was afraid 
to go beyond the door without, an attendant, 
and imagined his life in danger if he was 
+ obliged to paſs the ſtreets at night in ey ve- 
hicle but his mother's. chair. | 


He was therefore contented: for a time, that 
I ſhould, accompany him in all his excurſions. 
But his fear abated as he grew more familiar 
with its objects, and the contempt. to which 
his ruſticity expoſed him from ſuch, of his 
companions as had accidentally. known the 
town longer, obliged him to diſlemble his re- 
5 maining terrors. go oo, 

His deſire of liberty made. him ne now wil- 
ling to {pare me the trouble of obſerving his 
age but Foo, how, much his igno- 


5 rance 
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rance expoſed him to miſchief, I thought it 
cruel to abandon him to the fortune of 
the town. We went together every day to 
a coffee · houſe, where he met wits,. heirs, and 
fops, airy, ignorant, and thoughtleſs as him 
ſelf, with whom he had become acquainted at 
card tables, and whom he conſidered as the 
only beings to be envied or admired.. What. 
were their topics of converſation-I could never: 
diſcover, for ſo much was their vivacity de - 
preſſed by my intruſiye feriouſnels,. that they. 
ſeldom proceeded beyond the exchange of nods; 
and ſhrugs, an arch grin, or a broken hint, 
except when they could retire, while IL was, 
looking on the papers, to a corner of the; 
room, where they ſeemed to diſburden their: 
imaginations, and commonly vented the ſu - 
perfluity of their ſprightlineſs in a peal of 
laughter, When they had tittered themſelves: 
into negligence, I could ſometimes overhear a. 
few ſyllables, ſuch as, —ſolema raſcal ; — aca- 
demical airs; —ſ{moke the tutor; company 
for gentlemen and other broken phraſes, 
by which I did not ſuffer my quiet to be di- 
ſturbed, for they never proceeded to avowed! 
indignities, but contented themſelves to mur- 
| mur: 


_ 
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mur in ſecret, and, whenever I turned * 
| 151 __ _—. ſhrunk n ; 


2 ene Jefievis of aiding 
from the ſubjection which he-could.not ven? 
ture to break, and made a ſecret appointment 
to aſſiſt His companions in- the perſecution” of: 
x play. His footman privately procured him» 
a. catcah on which he practiſed in a/ back-- 
garret for two- hours in the afternoon; At 
the proper time, a- chair was called; he pre- 
tended an engagement at lady Flutter's, and: 
haſtened to the place where his critical aſſo- 
ciates had aſſembled. They hurried away to 
the theatre, full of malignity and denuneia- 
tions againſt a man whoſe name they had ne- 
ver heard, and a performance which they 
could not underſtand ;: for they were reſolved 
to judge for themfelves,. and would not ſuffer 
the town to- be impoſed upon by ſcribblers. 
In the pit they exerted themſelves with great 
ſpirit and vivacity ; called out for the tunes 
of obſcene ſongs, talked loudly at intervals of 
 Shakeſpear and Fohnſon, played on their cat- 
| eals a ſhort prelude of terror, clamoured ve- 

hemently for the prologue, and clapped with 
7 6 great 


9 
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great dexterity at the- 2 entrance of "_ 
* | 


Toe ſcenes n heard eee 
interruption, but being no longer able to re- 
ſtrain their impatienee, they then began to 
exert: themſelves in groans and hiſſes, and 
plied their catcals with-inceffant diligence x ſo 
that they were ſbon conſidered by the audience 
as diſturbers of the houſe, and ſome who fat 
rear them, either provoked at the obſtruction 
of their entertainment, or deſirous to preſerve 
the author from the mortification of ſeeing his 
hopes deſtroyed by children, ſnatched away 
their inſtruments of criticiſm and by the ſea- 
ſonable vibration of a ſtick, ſubdued them i in- 
3 to decency — 0 


TE chiilarate themſelves after this vexa® 
tious defeat they poſted to a tavern, where 
they recovered their alacrity, and,. after two 
hours of obſtreperous jollity, burſt out big 
with enterprize, and panting: for ſome occa- 
fion to ſignalize their proweſs.. Fhey pro- 
eceded vigorouſſy through: two ſtreets, and 
with very little oppoſition diſperſed a rabble 
of 1 leſs daring than themſelves then 

rolled 
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rolled two watchmen in the kennel, and broke 
the windows of a tavern in which the fugi- 
tives took ſhelter, At laſt it was determined 


to· march up to a row of. chairs, and demoliſh. 


them for ſtanding on the pavement; the chair- 
men formed a line of battle, and blows were 


exchanged for a time with equal courage on 

both ſides. At laſt the aſſailants were over- 

powered, and the chairmen when they knew. 

on” Mes brought chem en by: force. 
ie nn 


Tu E young 88 next —— Pena 


kis head, and was ſo. much. aſhamed. of his, 


eutrages and defeat, that perhaps he might 
have been checked in his firſt follies, had not 


Wl. 


his mother, partly in pity of his dejection, 


and partly in approbation of his ſpirit, re- 


lieved him from his perplexity, by paying the 
damages private] y, and diſcouraging all ani- 
madverſion and. reproof. 1 


Tuts W could not wholly preſerve ; 


him from the remembrance of his diſgrace. . 


nor at once reſtore his confidence and elation. 


He was for three days ſilent, modeſt, and 
compliant, and thought himſelf neither too 
vals far inſtruction, nor too manly for re- 

- ſtraint. 


' 2. 
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ſtraint. But bis levity overcame this ſalutary 
ſorrow; he began to talk with his former rap» 
tures; of maſquerades,.. taverns, and frolicks; 
bluſtered when his wig was not combed witir 
exactneſs; and threatened deſtruction to a 
taylor who __ miſtaken his nh about: 

OR M4274 Cys ** 
1 Ala e vas now. 8 10 
above controul, and that this inflation of ſpi- 
rits: would, burſt out into ſome. miſchievous- 
abſardity. I therefore watched, him, with 
great attention, but one evening, having at- 
tended his mother at a viſit, he withdrew 
| hiqpſelf, unſuſpected, while the company was 
engaged at cards, . His, vivacity and officiouſ- 
neſg were ſoon, miſled, and his return impa- 
tiently expected; ſupper was delayed, and 
converſation ſuſpended ; every, coach that rat - 
tled through the ſtreet was expected to bring 
him, and every ſeryant that entered the room 
was examined concerning his. departure. At 
laſt the lady returned home, and was with 
great difficulty preſerved from fits by ſpirits 
and cordials. The family was diſpatched a 
thouſand ways without ſucceſs, and the houſe 
Was filled wh, diſtraction, till, as we were 
deliberating 


IP 
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deliberating what farther meaſures to take, he 
returned from a petty gaming - table, with his 


coat torn, and his head broken; without 


Bis bord, aua. box, lere. = and. 


| WO 


- 
# mw. = 


| 0 mis tos or mo he gaur Kitle a ac 
count; but, inſtead of ſinking into his former 
ſhame, endeavourec to ſupport himſelf by 
furlineſs and aſperity, * He was not the firſt 
« that had played away a few trifles, and 
66, of what uſe were birth and fortune if they 
would not admit fome ſallies and ex- 
4 pences. His mamma was ſo much pro- 
voked by the coſt of this prank; that ſhe 


would neither palliate nor conceal” it, and his 


father, after ſome threats of ruſtication which 
his fondneſs would not ſuffer him-to execute; 
reduced the allowance of his pocket, that he 
might not be tempted by plenty to profuſion; 
This method would have-ſucceededin-a place 
where there are no pandars to folly and ex- 
travagance, but was now likely to have pro- 
duced pernicious conſequences; for we have 
diſcovered a treaty with a broker, whoſe 
daughter he ſeems diſpoſẽd to marry, on con- 
dition that, he ſhall be ſupplied with preſent 

 money,, 
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money, for which he ie UII 
vu at the death of his father. EM 


Tre aa. no time to be loft, A 
domeſtick conſultation was immediately held, 
and he was doomed to paſs two years in the 
country; but his mother, touched with his 
tears, declared, that ſhe thought him too 
much a man to be any longer confined to his 
book, and he therefore begins his travels to- 
morrow under a French governor. 
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Nals. 196. SATURDAY, Feb. I, 1752: 


Mutta ferunt anni vontentes FRY vn 
Multa recedentes adimunt. Hom. 


AXTER, in the-narrative of his own 

life, has enumerated ſeveral opinions, 
which, though he thought. them evident and 

meonteſtable at his - firſt entrance into the 
world, 
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K. 8 the at of his "a 
mind from the dawn of manhood to its de- 
line, and conſiders what he purſued or dread- 
ed, flighted or eſteemed at different periods of 
his age, will have no reaſon to imagine ſuch 
changes of ſentiment peculiar to any ſtation 
or character. Every man, however careleſs 
and inattentive, has conviction forced upon 
him; the lectures of time obtrude themſelves 

upon the moſt unwilling or diſſipated auditor ; 
and by comparing our paſt with our preſent 
thoughts, we perceive that we have changed 
our minds, though perhaps we cannot diſcoyer 
when the alteration happened, or by what 
Cauſes it-was produced. 


Tuis revolution of ſentiments occaſions a 
perpetual conteſt between the old and young. 
They who imagine themſelves entitled to ve- 
neration and obedience by the prerogative of 
longer life, are generally inclined to treat the 
notions of thoſe whoſe conduct they ſuperin- 
tend with ſuperciliouſneſs and contempt, for 
ene eee aa” 
| P 
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paſt have different appearances;' that the diſ- 

proportion will always. be great between ex- 
pectation and enjoyment, between new poſ- 
ſeſnon and ſatiety ; that the truth of many 
maxims of age, gives too little pleaſure to be 
allowed till it is felt; and that the miſeries of 
life would be encreaſed beyond all human 
power of endurance, if We were to enter 


the Fr the ſame. put as we carry 
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n nan . as that pleaſe 
us. Hope will predominate in every . 

till it has been ſuppreſſed hy frec 0 4 
pointments. * The youth who. has, not. diſco- 


vered how many evils are continually hovering - 
about us, When he is ſet free from theſhackles 
of diſcipline looks abroad into the world with 
rapture; he ſees an elyſian region open before 
bim, ſo variegated Wich beauty, and fo ſtored. 
with pleaſure;/that his: care is rather to accu- 
mulate good, chan to ſhun evil; he ſtands di- 
ſtracted by different forms of delight, and has 
no other doubt than which path to follow of 
thoſe which all lead Melts t eee of 
CINE WOW 40587 7 
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Hs who has ſeen only the ſuperficies of 
life believes every thing to be what it ap- 
pears, and rarely ſuſpects that external ſplen- 
dor conceals any latent ſorrow or vexation. 
He never imagines that there may be greatnefs 
without ſafety, afluence without content, jol- 
lity without friendſhip, and ſolitude without 
peace. He fancies himſelf permitted to cull 
the bleſſings of every condition, and to leave 
its inconveniencies to the idle and the igno- 


[ 
rant. He is inclined to believe no man miſe- 


rable but by his own fault, and ſeldom looks 
with much pity upon failings of miſcarriages, 
becaufe he thinks them rr eee or 


negligentiy incurred. | 


Ix 16 invpotible-wichout pity md capt 
to hear a youth of generous ſentiments and 
warm imagination, declaring in the mo- 
ment of openneſs and confidence his deſigns 
and expectations. Becauſe long life is poſſi- 
ble, he confiders it as certain, and therefore 
promiſes himſelf all the changes of happineſs, 
and provides gratifications for every deſire. He 
zs, for a time, to give himſelf wholly to frolick 
and diverſion, to range the world in ſearch of 
pleaſure, to delight every eye, to gain every 
heart, and to be celebrated equally for his 

pleaſing 


pleaſing levities and ſolid attainments, his deep 
reflections, and his ſparkling repartees. He 
then; elevates his views to nobler enjoyments, 
and finds all the ſcattered excellencies of the 
female world united in a woman, who prefers. 
bis addreſſes to wealth and titles ; be is aſter 
wards to engage in buſineſs, to diſſipate dif- 
ficulty, and over - power oppoſition; to climb 
by the mere force of merit to fame and great 
neſs; and reward all thoſe who countenanced 
his riſe, or paid due regard to his early excel- 
lence. At laſt he will retire in peace and ho- 
nour; contract his views to domeſtick plea - 
ſures; form the manners of children like him 
ſelf; obſerve how every year expands the 
beauty of his daughters, and how his ſons 
catch ardour from their father's hiſtory ; he 


will give laws to the neighbourhood ; diftate - 


axioms to poſterity 5 and leave the world an 
example of wiſdom and of happineſs. 


WIr E hopes like theſe, he fallies jocund 
into life; to little purpoſe is he told, that the 
condition of humanity admits no pure and 
unmingled happineſs; that the exuberant gaie- 
ty of youth ends in poverty or diſeaſe; that 
uncommon eee, and contrarieties of 

excellence, 
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excellen „ produce "envy equally with” aps" 
pauſe; that whatever admiration and fond- 
neſs may promiſe him, he-muſt marry # wife 
like the wives of others, with fome virtues" 
and ſome faults, and be as often diſputed by 
her vices, as delighted by her elegance; that 

if he aduentufes into the circle of actibn, he 
muſt expect to encounter men as artful, as 
daring, as reſolute as himſelf; that of his 
children; ſome may be deformed, and 'othery' 
vicious; ſome may diſgrace him by their fol- 
lies, ſome offend him by their inſolence, and 
ſome. exhauſt him by their proſuſton. He 
hears all this with obſtinate incredulity, and 
wonders by what malignity old age is inffu- 
enced, that it cannot e to al his. ears 
. en of . 1 vr. 7 9. 
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A0 60 other Een errors of young 
minds, is the opinion of their own impor- 
tance. He that has not yet remarked, how 
little attention his contemporaries can ſpare 
from their own affairs, coriceives all eyes 
turned upon himſelf, and imagines every 
one that approaches him to be an enemy 
or a follower, an admirer or a ſpy. He there - 
fore lives in perpetual conſtraint; and conſiders 

eres t his 
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his fame as involved in the event of every 
action. Many of the virtues and vices of 
youth proceed from this quick ſenſe of repu- 
tation. This it is that gives firmneſs and 
conſtancy, fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs, and 
it is this that kindles reſentment for ſlight in- 
juries, and dictates anne of an 
n honour. | 


Bur as time W him forward! into the 
world, he ſoon diſcovers that he only ſhares 
fame or reproach with i innumerable. partners ; 
that he is left unmarked in the [he bleu of the 
croud ; and that. what he does, wherher good 
or bad, though it may produce à ſhort com- 
motion, ſoon gives way to new objects of 
regard. He then eaſily ſets himſelf free from 
the anxieties of reputation, and conſiders 
praiſe or cenſure as a tranſient breath, which, 
while he hears it, is paſſing away, without 
any laſting miſchief or advantage. | 

Ix youth, it is common to meaſute rigbt 
and wrong by the opinion ofi the world, and. 
in age to act without any meaſure but inte- 
reſt, and to loſe ee without nen 
virtue. | 

| Sven 
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_ +++SUCH is the condition of life, that ſome - 
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ching is always wanting to happineſs. In 
youth we have warm hopes which are ſoon 
blaſted by raſhneſs and negligence, and great 
deſigns which are defeated by inexperience. 

In age we have knowledge and prudence 
without ſpirit to exert, or motives to prompt 
them; we are able to plan ſchemes and xe - 
gulate meaſures, but have not time remaining 
to _ them to eig h 1 | by 
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To the RAMBLER, 
SIR, 1 


Bx Lo to an order of mankind, con- 

ſiderable at leaſt for their number, to 
which your notice has never been formally ex- 
tended, though we ſeem equally entitled to 
* with thoſe triflers, who have ſupplied 


you 
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you with topicks( of arhuſement op inſtruction. 
I am, Mr. Rambler, a legacychunter 3 and as 
every man is willing to think well of the tribe 
in which his name is regiſtered; you will for- 
give my vanity if I remind yeu that the le- 
gacy hunter, however degraded by an ill- 


compounded "appellation in dur barbarous 
language, was known, as Tam told, in an- 


cient' Rome, by the ſonorous titles of Cay- 
en 1 ur gen iy 305 


Win ; 

12 Fattior was an au . 
who married his maſter's daughter, in hopes 
of a fortune which he did not obtain, having 
been, as he afterwards diſcovered, choſen by 
her only becauſe the had no better offer, and 
was afraid of ſervice. I was the firſt offspring 
of a. marriage thus reciprocally fraudulent, 
and therefore could not be expected to inherit 
much dignity or generoſity, and if I had not 
from- nature, was not likely ever to attain 
them; for in the years which I ſpent at home 
I never heard any reaſon for action or for- 
bearance but that we ſhould gain money or 
loſe it, nor was taught any other ſtile of com- 
mendation, than that Mr. Sneaker is a warm 

Vor. VI. | K man, 
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man, Mr, Gripe has done * e ries 
r e N e e gh a 1191 


My parents, though wht not RY 
philoſophers, knew the force of early educa- 
tion, and took care that the blank of my un- 
derſtanding ſhould be filled with impreſſions 
of the value of money. My mother, uſed, . 
upon all occaſions, to inculcate ſome ſalutary 
_ axioms, ſuch as might incite me 0 IN 5 
© | I had, and get what I could; ſhe inf 
F that we were in a world, where all muſt e 
that catch can; and as I grew up, ſtored my 
memory with deeper obſervations; reſtrained 
me from the uſual puerile expences, by re- 
marking that many a little made a mickle ;, and, 
| when I envied the finery of any of my _ 
x bours, told me, that brag was a 4 n 
belafa aft Was a better. 


Iwas Sn Gallons enough to n 
that I was not born to great wealth, and, 
having heard no other name for happineſs, 
was ſometimes inclined to repine at my con- 
dition. But my mother always relieved wes. 
by ſaying, that there was money enough in. 
the family, that it was good to be of kin to 
means, 
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means, that I had nothing to do but to pleaſe _ 
| my friends and I might come to hold wy 
bang wich arte. 1a] = . 


Z e ſplendid e aroſe 4 

0 to three perſons of conſiderable 
fortune. My mother's aunt had attended on 
a lady, who, when ſhe died, rewarded her 
officiouſneſs and fidelity with à large legacy. 
My father had two relations, of whom one 


had broken his indentures and ran to ſea, from 


whence after an abſence of thirty years, he 
returned with ten thouſand pounds; and the 
other had lured an heireſs out of a window, 
who dying of her firſt. child, had leſt him her 
eſtate, on which he lived without any other 
care than to collect his rents, and preſerve 
from poachers that game which he could not 
kill himſelf. 


Tuksz boarders of money were viſited 
and courted by all who had any de to 
approach them, and received preſents and 
compliments from couſins who could ſcarcely 
tell the degree of their relation. But we had 
peculiar advantages which encouraged us to 
0 0 chat we ſhould by degrees eaſily ſup- 
K 2 plant 
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plant our competitors. My father, by his 
profeſſion, made himſelf neceſſary in their 
affairs; for the ſailor and the chambermaid, 
he enquired out mortgages and ſecurities, and 
wrote bonds and contracts; and had endeared 
himſelf to the old woman, who once raſhly 
lent a hundred pounds without conſulting him, 
by informing her, that her debtor was on the 
point of bankrupcy, and poſting ſo expedi- 
tiouſſy with an execution, that all the: der 
wee were met bat 


1 Nu! *#1 [ rn, Þ ys 


3. Th the tal he was a \ kind of Wein 
and had diſtinguiſned himſelf in his office by 
hisladdreſs in raiſing the rents, his inflexibility; 
in diſtreffintg the tardy tenants; and his acute- 
neſs in ſetting the pariſſi free from burthen 
ſome inhabitants, by — off to . | 


other ſettlement. „ 


: Bumps made frequent. attendance ne- 

yz truſt ſoon produced intimacy; and 
Fours gave a claim to kindneſs 3 ſo that we 
had opportunity to practiſe all the arts of: flats 
tery and endearment. My mother, who could 
not ſupport the thought of loſing any thing, 
determined, that all their fortunes ſhould cen- 
n ter 
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ter in me; a her 
en took care to inform me that nothing 
fortableito! ap na. eftcemhich another 
a HI Hrn Huter zen 271 2271 
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— me y bet precepts to the 
utmoſt ductility of obedience, and the cloſeft 
attention to profit. At an age wen other 
boys are ſporting in the fields, or murmuring 
in the ſchool, I was contriving ſome nem me- 
thod of paying my court; enquiring the age 
of my future benefaQors ; ' or conſidering how 1 
Ne eee rn 

Tr. our eagerneſs of money 1 0 
ſatisfied with the poſſeſſions of any one of my 
relations, they might perhaps have been ob- 
tained; but as it was impoſſible to be always 
preſent with all three, our competitors were 
buſy to efface any trace of affection which we 
might have left behind; and ſince there was not 
on any part ſuch ſuperiority of merit as could 
enforoe a conſtant and unſhaken preference, 
whoever was the laſt that flattered or . 
bad fot a _ the unn. | 
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M relations maintained a regular ex- 
change of courteſy, took care to miſs no oc- 
caſion of condolence or congratulation, and 
ſent preſents at ſtated times, but had in their 
hearts not much eſteem for one another. The 
ſeaman looked with contempt upon the ſquire 
as a milkſop and à landman, who had lived 
without knowing the points of the compaſa, 
ori ſeeing any part of the world beyond the 
county - town; and, whenever they met, would 
talk of longitude and latitude, and circles and 
tropicks, would ſcarcely tell him the hour 
without ſome mention of the horizon and 
meridian, nor ſhew him the news without de- 
tecting his i era of the ſituation of _ 
countries. | 


Tur ſquire conſidered the ſailor as a rude 
uncultivated ſavage with little more of human 
than his form, and diverted himſelf with his. 
ignorance of all common objects and affairs; 
when he could perſuade him to go into the 
field, he always expoſed him to the ſportſmen, 
by ſending him to look for game in improper 
places; and once prevailed upon him to be 
preſent at the races, only that he might ſhow 
the gentlemen how a ſailor ſat upon a horſe, 


THE 
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Tux old gentlewoman thought herſelf 
win than both, for ſhe lived with no ſervant 


but a maid, and faved her money. The 


others were indeed ſufficiently frugal, but the 


ſquire could not live without dogs and horſes, | 


and the ſailor neyer ſuffered the day to paſs 
but over a bowl of punch, to which, as he 


was not critical in the choice of his compar 


ny, every man was welcome that could roar 
out a catch, or tell a ſtory. 


Alx theſe, however, I was to fleale; an 

arduous taſk, but what will not youth and 
avarice undertake ? I had an unreſiſting ſup- 
pleneſs of temper, and an inſatiable wiſh for 

riches. I was perpetually inſtigated by the 
ambition of my parents, and affiſted occaſion- 
ally by their inſtructions. What theſe adyan- 


tages enabled me to perform, ſhall be told in 


the next letter of, | 
Tours, Kc. 
CAPTATOR. 
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ov, who. muſt have obſerved the i in- 
clination which almoſt every man, how- 

ever unactive or inſpnificant, diſcovers of re- 
preſenting hi 8. "life as diſtinguiſhed by extraor- 
dinaty events, will not wonder that Captator 
thinks his narrative important enough to be 
continued. Nothing is more common than 
for theſe to teaſe their compamons with their 
hiſtory, who have neither done nor fuffered 

any thing that can excite curioſity, or afford 
en | 


As I was a to flatter: with the firſt eſ- 
mys of ſpeech, and had very early loſt every 
other paſſion in the deſire of money, I began. 


my purſuit. with omens of ſucceſs ; for I di- 
| vided, 
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relations, that I was equally the favourite of 
all. When any of them entered the door, 1 


went to welcome him · with raptures, hen he 


vent away I hung down my head, and ſome- 


times entrosted to go wih bim wich co che | 


importunity, that I very ftarrowly eſcaped a 
conſent which I dreaded in my heart. When 


at an annual entertainment they were all to- 


gether-T had -a harder taſk, but plied them ſo; 
mmpartiafly with eareſſes, that none cbuld 
charge me with neglect, and which they were 
wearied with my fondneſs and eivilitzeb, I. 
was always diſmiſſed with preps to by play-- 


_ 
of F — 
8 * ; - 4 


LirE cannot be r at a find, the years 
&f innocence and prattle were ſoon at an end, 
and other qualiſications were neceſſary to re- 
commend. me to continuance of kindneſs. It: 
kiektly happened, that none of my friends had 
high notions of book- learning. The failor- 
hated to ſee tall boys ſhut up in a ſchool, when. 
they might more property. be ſeeing the warld i 
and making their fortunes; and was of opi⸗ 


nion, that hen "the frſt rules of arichmotick - 


were known, all that was neceſlary to make a 
K. 5 man: 


vided my ole iouſneſs ſo judicioufly among my 
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man complete might be learned on ſhip-board. 
The ſquire only inſiſted, that ſo much ſcholar- 

ſhip was indiſpenſably neceſſary, as might 
conſer ability to draw a leaſe and read the 

court ehands; and the old chambermaid de- 
clared loudly her contempt of books, and her 
opinion chat they only took the head off the 
em, 


F 


Teneim as well as s we could all their fo | 
; Mikey I was bred at home. Each was taught | 
to believe, that I followed his directions, and 
I gained likewiſe, as my mother obſerved, this 
advantage that I Was always in the way, for 
ſhe had known many, favourite children ſent, | 
to en or avadeniies and Were 


” 


A 23 grew Sa to be-trufipd to. my own . 
= Ae ] was often diſpatched upon va- 
bb rious pretences to viſit my relations, with di- 
rections from my parents how to, ingratiate 
nd and drive n OO tt oleh" 


„ tab Was, | ſooo: fancy, confularad by thet 
ner as a promiſing genius, becauſe I liked 
punch better than wine; and I took care to 

en this een by continual enquir* 
ties 
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ries about the art of navigation, the degree of | 
heat and cold in different climates, the profits 
of trade, and the dangers of ſhipwreck, I ad- 
mired. the.courage of the ſeamen, and gained 
his heart by importuning him for a recital of 
his adventures; and a fight of his foreign cu- 
rioſities. I liſtened with an appearance of 
cloſe attention to ſtories which I could already 
repeat, and at the cloſe never failed to expreſs 
my. reſolution to viſit diſtant countries, and 
my contempt of the cowards and' drones that 
ſpend all their lives in their native pariſhz; - 
though I had in reality no deſire of any thing 
but money, nor ever felt the ſtimulations of 
curioſity or ardour of adventure,. but would 
contentedly have paſſed the years of Ne/tor in. 
receiving rents, and lending; upon . 


Tus ſquire 1 was able to pleaſe with leſs. 
hypocriſy, for I really thought it pleaſant- 
enough to kill the game and eat it. Some 
arts of falſhood: however the hunger. of gold. 
Keats me to, practiſe, by which, though 
no other miſchief Was produced, the purity of. 
my thoughts was vitiatcd, and the reverence 
for truth gradually deſtroyed; | I ſometimes 

ER and pretended to. have eaught 


the m. 


: 
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them; T hired the countrymen to ſhow me 
partridges, and then gave my uncle intel: bo 
gence of their haunt 3 1 learned the ſeats of 
hares at night, and al 154 Micron them in the 
morning with ſagacity that ralſed the wonder! 
and envy. of old ſportſmen. One only ob- 
ſtruction to the advancement of my reputation 
| could never fully ſurmount; I was naturally 
a. coward, and was therefore always left 
ſhamefully behind, when there Was a neceſſity | 
to leap a hedge, to fwim a river, or force the. 
horſes to their utmoſt ſpeed; but-as theſe exi- 
gencies did not frequently happen, I main- 
_ tained my honour with ſufficient ſucceſs, and 

Was never left out of a hunting Party.” 


Tux old atkber d was not 10 eng 
nor ſo eaſily pleaſed, for ſhe had no predomi- 
nant paſſion but avarice, and was therefore 
cold and inacceffible.. She had no conception 
of any virtue in 'a young man but chat of 
faving his money. When ſhe heard of my 
exploits in the field, ſhe would ſhake 'het 
head, and enquire how much T ſhould be the 
richer for all my performances, and lament, 
that ſo much ſhould be ſpent upon dogs and 
horkex, If the ſailor told her of my indlina- 


tion 
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tion to travel, ſhe was fure there was no placs 
like England, and could not imagine why any? | 
mad that ean live in his on country thould! 


leave it. This filter and frigid being I found. | 


means however to propitiate by frequent 
commendations of ann a OD 


care ae nen 


ales es ber dirfiandenbl 2 
fiderable expectation ; for he was richer than 
the chambermald, and older than the:ſquire;. 
He was ſo aukward and baſhful: among wo- 
men, that e concluded him ſecure from ma- 
trimony, and the noiſy fondneſs with which 
he uſed to welcome me to his houſe, made us 
imagine that he would look out for no other 
heir, and that we had nothing to do but wait 
patiently for his death. But in the midſt of 
our triumph my uncle ſaluted us one morning 
with a cry of tranſport, and clapping his hand 
hard on my ſhoulder, told me, I was a happy 
fellow to have a friend like him in the world, 
for he came to fit me out for a voyage with 
one of his old acquaintances, I turned pale 
and trembled; my father told him, that he 
believed my conſtitution not fitted to the'fea 5: 
and * burſting into tears, cried aut, 

that 
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that her heart would break if ſhe loſt me. All 
Win hac no eſſect, the ſailor wanubolly in- 
ſuſceptive of the fofter paſſions, and without 


regard to tears or ausbau „ ; 
cb ce Me 52 8 


w. were = e to n in appear | 
ance, and preparations were accordingly made. 


I took leave of my friends, with great ala- 
crity, proclaimed the beneficence of my uncle 
with the higheſt ſtrains of gratitude ; and re- 
joiced at the opportunity now put into my 
hands of gratifying my thirſt of knowledge. 
But a week before the day appointed for my 
departure, 1 fell ſick by my mother's direc- 
tion, and- refuſed all food-but what ſhe pri- 
vately brought me; whenever- my uncle vi-; 
fited me I was lethargick or: delirious, but 
took care in my raving fits to talk. inceſſantly 
of travel and merchandize. The room was 
kept dark; the table was filled with vials 
and gallipots; my mother was with difficulty 
-perſuaded not to endanger her. life with noc- 
turnal attendance 3. my father lamented the 
loſs of the profits of the voyage; and ſuch 
ſuperfluity of artifice was employed, as per- 
haps might have diſcovered the cheat to a man 
wy 5 | of: 
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of penetration. But the ſailor unacquainted 
with ſubtilties and ſtratagems was eaſily de- 
luded, and as the ſhip could not ſtay for my 
recovery, ſold the _ me to re- 
. eee ? . 


"Bake font: to eee in S paber 
air leſt it ſhould appear never to have been 
waſted, and in two months returned to de- 
plore my diſappointment. My uncle pitied 
my dejection, and bid me prepare myſelf 
againſt next year, for no land-lubber ſhould | 
ever touch his n | 


A nzpRIEVE N Seipel, and 
perhaps ſome new ſtratagem might have ſue» 
ceeded another ſpring ;. but my uncle unhap» 
pily made amorous advances to my mother's 
maid, who. to promote ſo+ advantageous a 
match, diſcovered the ſecret with which only 
ſhe had been entruſted He ſtormed, and ra- 
ved, and. declaring.that he would have heirs of 
his own, and not give his ſubſtance: to cheats. 
and cowards, married the girl in two days, 
and has. now four children, | 


COowARDICE 


28 The RAMBIER. WPrg8: 
' COWARDICE is always ſcorned, and do- 
eeit univerſally deteſted. I found my friends;. 
if not wholly alienated, at leaſt cooled in their 
aſfectiom ; the ſquire, though he did not ,- 
ly diſcard me, was:lefs fond, and oſten en- 
quired when I would go to Tea. I was obliged: 
to bear his infults,. and endeavoured. to rellin 
dle his kindneſs by aſſiduity and reſpett, but: 
all my care Was vain; he died without a will,, 
. "on __ uw me ur ie en th 
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Tove bas the folly. wb — con- 
me to ſpend in flattery and attendance 
thoſe years in which I might have been quali- 
ked to place myſelf above hope or fear. I: 
am arrived at manhood without any uſeful art 
or generous ſentiment, and, if the old woman 
ſhould likewiſe at laſt deceive me, am in dan 
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 Ceſariem Regum, nec candida virginis-ornat | 
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HOUGH you how feldom' digreſſec 
from moral ſubjects, I ſuppoſe you are 

not fo rigorous or cynical as to deny the value 
or uſefulneſs of natural philoſophy; or to 
have lived in this age of enquiry and experi- 
ment, without any attention 0 the wend ers 
every day produced by the pokers of magne- 
tiſm- and the-wheels of electricity. At leaſt, 
I may be allowed to hope that fince no- 
thing is more contrary to, moral excellence: 
chan ee * not er to Pr 44-1 
| | the 


— 
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the happineſs. of others, merely becauſe you 
at ef Off, enjoyments. 


In confidence therefore . that your igno- 
rance has not made you an enemy to know- 
ledge, I offer you the honour of introducing 


an adept to the notice of the publick; an 
adept, who having long laboured for the be- 
nefit-of mankind is not willing, like too ma- 
ny of his predeceſſors, to conceal his _w 
in the grave. 


Many have ſignalized themſelves by melt- 
ing their eſtates in crucibles. I was born to 
no fortune, and therefore had only my mind 
and body to devote to knowledge, and the 
gratitude of poſterity will. atteſt, that neither 


mind nor body have been ſpared. I have ſat 


whole weeks without fleep by the fide of an 
athanor, to watch the moment of projection; 
I have made the firſt experiment in nineteen 
diving engines of new conſtruction; I have 
fallen eleven times ſpeechleſs under the ſhock 
of electricity; I have twice diſlocated my 
limbs, and once fractured my ſkull in eſſay- 
ing to fly ; and four times endangered my life 
by ſubmitting to the transfuſion of blood. 


In 
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Ix the firſt period of my ſtudies; I exerted 
the powers of my body more than thoſe of my 


mind, and was not without hopes that fame 


might be purchaſed by ' a few broken” bones 
without the toil of thinking; but having been 
ſhattered by ſome violent experiments, and 
conſtrained to confine myſelf to my books, I 


paſſed fox and thirty: penn in ſearching/ the 


treaſures of ancient wiſdom, but am at laſt 
NI WL e 


Tun 2 of the preſent race "of phi- 


upon electricity, has been lately transferred 
to Magnetiſm; the qualities of the loadſtone 
have been inveſtigated, if not wih much ad- 
vantage, yet with great applauſe; and as the 


higheſt praiſe of art is to imitate nature, 1 


hope no man will think the makers of arti- 
ficial magnets celebrated or nnn e 
their deſerts. | ik 


+ Kaho for ſome time N aper 
in the ſame practice, but with deeper know- 


ledge and more extenſive views. While my 


contemporaries were touching needles and 
* . or buſying themſelves with 


inclination 


loſophers, after having been long exerciſed 
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indination. and variation, I bave been exa- 
mining thoſe qualities of magne tiſm which 
ma be applied to the accommoſlation and 


Rappi naſ of cammon life. I have left to in- 
forivr Underſiandings the care of conducting 
the ſailor through the hazards. of the ocean, 
 Andireforved 40 myſelf the more difficult and 
dial nompact from violation, and fetting man- 
kind free for ver from the danger of fuppo- 
ſititious children, and from the torments of 
ita 0 A et U 
wt 25d 

1 To deſtand a of his: b 5 
anworthty of a philoſtpher. I ſhall thetefare 
Spenly contels, that I owe the firſt hint of this 
ineſtimable ſecret to the rabbi Abraham: Ban 

Haunaſe, who in his treatiſe of precious 
ſtones, has leſt this account of the magnet 
NO'DNAINDA, dre. © The calamita or load- 
4 ſtone that attracts iron produces many bad 
c fantaſies in man. Women fly from this. 
4c ſtene. If therefore any huſband. be di- 
4 ſturbed with jealouſy, and fear leſt his wife: 
4 converſes with. other men, let him lay chis 
be pure, the will, when: ſhe wakes, claſp 
b ent | «. her, 


ved 
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her huſband fondly, in, her arms, but if 
« ſhe be guilty, n our of bed and 


66 mar. „ eth d: 162004107 on 572%; 
4 Stk! 1911115 12818 Ot 32 ht : vii 712. 
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b eaſily conceive wh ĩt had re mala 
ed hitherto unregarded in ſuch a aralous com- 
petition for magnetical fame. It would ſurely 
be unjuſt to ſuſpect that any of the candidates 
are ſtrangers to the: name or works of; rabbj 
Abraham, or to conclude from a late edit of 
the royal ſociety in favour of the Engliſb lan- 
guage, that philoſophy and literature: are no 
longer to act in. concert. Yet how ſhould a 
quality fo uſeful, eſcape promulgation but by 
the obſcurity: of the language in which it wat 
delivered ? Why are footmen, and chamber 
miaids: paid on every ſide for keeping ſecrets, 
which no caution nor expence could ſecure 
from the all- penetrating magnet? Or why 
are ſo many witneſſes ſummoned, and ſo ma- 
ny artifices practiſed to diſcover what — 
an Wits N — reveal? f 

. 24 2 
Fob of this beni 1 0 _ 
of Abraham to a friend, who adviſed me not 
to * my life 1 a mad indulgenee of the 
love 
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love of fame; net rye hgh hes eee 
Orpheus, what knowledge or genius could 

give no protection to the invader of female | 
prerogatives ; aſſured me that neither the ar- 
mor of Achilles, nor the antidote of AMithri 
dates, would be able to preſerve: me; and 


counſelled me, if I could not live without 


renown, to attempt the acquiſition of uni- 

verlal empire, in wich the honour would 
en te aug wn 

— u tr 1 


ED wlitary kae, bn En 
knowledge of the world, but am unwilling 
ſcheme for the detection of incontinence, 
ſhould bring any danger upon its inventor. 


women will be my enemies, and that how- 
ever I flatter myſelf with hopes of defence 
from the men, I ſhall certainly find myſelf 
deſerted in the hour of danger. Of the 
young men, ſaid he, ſome will be afraid af 
ſharing the diſgrace of their mothers; and 
ſome the danger of their miſtreſſes, of thoſe 
who are married, part are already convinced 
of the falſhood of their wives, and part ſhut 


their 
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their eyes to avoid | conviction ; i; few ever 
ſought for virtue in marriage, and therefore 
few will try whether they have found it. Al- 
moſt every man esel, bug tgp pre 
nennen 5113 tit! 


Tunes oblerratiags diſcouraged me, en 
I began to conſider what reception I was like- 
ly to find among the ladies, whom I have re- 
viewed under the three claſſes of maids, 
wives, and widows, and cannot but hope 
that I may obtain ſome countenance among 
them. The Gngle ladies T ſuppoſe univerſally 
to patronize my method, by which 
connubial wickedneſs may be detected, fince no 
woman marries with a previous deſign to be un- 
faithful to her huſband. And to keep them ſtea- 
dy in my cauſe, I promiſe never to ſelf one of 
my magnets to a man who ſteals a girl from 
ſchool ; marries a woman forty years younger 
than himſelf z or employs the authority of 
parents to obtain a ws without un: _ 
content, wt tt 


U 


F the 4 1 norwithiiand: 
ing the inſinuations of ſlander, I yet reſolve 
to believe, that the greater part are my 

| friends, 
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will ſupply by their ſpirit the deficiency of 


tus z for it may be obſerved, that 
bd have out- lived their hufbands; alva 


friends, and am at leaſt convinced, that they 
who demand the teſt and appear on my fide; 


their numbers, and that their enemies will 
ſhrink and quake at the figtit of a magnet; 
as s the * of r fled from the ſcourge. 
1 rn node in do An 
* ee ideen will de oonfederated in my 
rn by their curioſity, if not by their vir- 


think themſelues entitled to- faperintend the 
conduct of yqung wives and as they are 


chemmſelves in no danger from this magnetick 


trial, I ſhall expect them to- be eminently 
ener eee 


5 2 20 BEBE Hs iSt. 10 12 0 7711 


Y 3 Wa TH. Ain bene hall, in a. 1 


time, offer to ſale magnet armed with a par- 
ticular metallick compaſition, which con- 


centrates their virtue, and determines their 


agency. It is known that the efficacy the 
magnet in common operations dep 
much upon its armature, and it, cannot be 


imagined, that, a ſtdne, naked or caſedtoly 


in the common manner, wilb diſcover the wir- 
tues aſcribed to it by * Alrabam. The 
ſecret 


# 
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ſecret of this metal Þ fall carefully conceal; 
and, tmereſote, am not afraid of imitators, 
nor ſhall xrouble the part evans e 
for a patent. $10 OF 1 
I $HALL ſell chem of different ſizes, and 
various degrees of ſtrength. I have ſome of 
a bulk proper to be hung at the bed's head, 
as ſcare crows, and ſome ſo ſmall. that they 
may be eafily contealed. Some T have ground 
into oval forms to be hung at watches; and 
ſome for the curious, I have ſet in wedding- 
rings, that ladies may never want an atteſta- 
tion of their innocence. Some I can pro- 
duce ſo ſluggiſh and inert, that they will not 
act before the third failure; and others ſo vi- 
gorous and animated, that they exert their 
influence againſt unlawful. wiſhes, if they 
have been willingly and deliberately indulged. 
As it is my practice, honeſtly to tell my cu- 
ſtomers the properties of my magnets, I can 
judge by their choice of the delicacy of their 
ſentiments. Many have been contented to 
ſpare coſt by purchaſing only the loweſt de- 
grce of efficacy, and all have ſtarted with 
terror from thoſe which operate upon the 
thoughts. One young lady only fitted on a 
Vor. VI. L ring 
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ring of the ſtrongeſt" energy, and declared, 
that ſhe ſcorned to ſeparate her wiſhes from her 


acts, or Allow herſelf to think What Ihe was 


forbidden to r 1 J 


L 
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A Seneca, quæ Piſo bonus, que Cotta falebat' 
Langiri, nempe et titulis et faſcibus aim J's 
Mujor tabebaticr dongndi.glaria.; ſolum + 
Poſcimus ut canes civiliter ; hot face, 2 
e ur nimc OR dives tibi, i amoes, 
ett ORIG! „a 
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XUCH is the tenderneſs . or . b of 
many minds, that when any affliction 


| — them, they have immediate recourſe 


to 


4 
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toJarnentation and complaint, which; though 
it can only be allowed -reaſonable when evils 
admit of remedy, and then only when ad- 
dreſted to thoſe from whom: the remedy is ex: 


pected. yet ſeems even in ſhapeleſs and inen- 
rable ve. to be nejurale ase Ur kr 


give a proce of ne en by 
| —_— it. 


1 AN 0 thoſe . with the Saneborof 
Cervantes, Jeave to higher characters the merit 
of ſuffering in ſilence, and give vent without 
ſeruple to any ſorrow that ſwells in my heart. 
It is therefore to me a ſevere aggravation of a 
calemity, when it is ſuch as in the common 
opinion will not juſtify the acerbity of excla- 
mation, or ſupport the ſolemnity of vocal 
grief. Vet many pains are incident to a man 
of delicacy, which the unfeeling world can- 
not be perſuaded to pity, and which, when 
they axe ſeparated from their peculiar and per- 
ſonal eireumſtances, will never be conſidered 
as important enough to claim attention, or 
deſerve redreſs. 
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Or this kind will appear to groſs and vul- 
gar apprehenſions, the miſeries which I en- 
dured in a morning viſit to Proſpero, a man 
lately raiſed by a lucky project to wealth 
and grandeur, and too much intoxicated by 
ſudden elevation, or too little poliſhed by 
thought and converſation to enjoy his preſent 
fortune with 9 and e | 


W'x ſet out in the yy wither ; me fo 
a long time mutually affiſted each other in wi fs 
exigencies, as either happened to have money 
or influence beyond his immediate neceſſities. 
You know that nothing generally endears men 
ſo much as participation of dangers and miſ- 
fortunes, I therefore always conſidered Pre- 
pero as united with me in the ſtrongeſt league 
of kindneſs, and imagined that our friendſhip 
was only to be broken by the hand of death, 
T felt at his ſudden ſhoot of ſucceſs' an honeſt 
and diſintereſted joy, but as I want no part of 
his ſuperfluities, am not willing to deſcend 
from that . in nn we ne kave 


lived. 


* 
+3 4 


OuR intimacy was regarded by me as a 


diſpenſation from cctemonial viſits; and it 
was 
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was ſo long before I ſaw him at his new 
bouſe, that he gently complained: of my neg- 
let, and obliged me to come on a day ap- 
pointed. I kept my promiſe, but found that 
the impatience of my friend aroſe, not from 
any deſire to communicate his happineſs, but 
to enjoy his ſuperiority, 3 


0 1141044 * 4 9 


WEN I told my name at the door; the 
footman went to ſee if his maſter was at 
home, and, by the tardineſs of his return, 
gave me reaſon to ſuſpect that time was taken 
to deliberate. He then informed me, that 
Praſpero deſired my company and ſhowed the 
ſtaircaſe carefully ſecured by mats from the 
pollution of my ſeet. The beſt apartments 
were oftentatiouſly ſet open, that I might have 
a diſtant view of the magnificence which 1 
was not permitted to approach, and my old 
friend receiving me with all the inſolence of 
condeſcenſion at the top of the ſtairs,” con- 
ducted me to a back room, where he told me 
he always breakfaſted when he had not vt great 


company. 2600, 36. 7 
On: the floor where we ſat, lay à carpet 
covered with a cloth, of which Proſpero or- 
L 3 dered 


_ 
4 ww. 427 
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dered his ſervant to lift up a corner, that l 
might contemplate the brightneſs of the co- 
tours; and the elegance of the texture, and 
aſked me whether I had ever ſeen any thing 
lo fine before. 1 did not gratify his folly' with 
any outeries of admiration, but RON HI 
footman let down: the cloth. WIE, 


„Wz then Cat: FIRE and I began tu hope 
that pride was glutted with perſecution, hei 
Proſpero deſired: that I would give the ſervant 
leave to adjuſt the cover of my chair, which 
was ſlipt a little aſide to ſhow the damaſk; 
he! informed me that he had beſpoke ordinary 
chairs for common uſe, but had been diſap- 
pointed by hib tradeſnan. I put the chair 
ade with: my foot, and drew another ſo ha- 
ke entreated not to rumpſe the 
IG Daus ; p 
W PAST wasat laſt FAR and as I was 
not willing to indulge. the peeviſhneſs that be- 
gan to ſeize me, I commended the tea; Prof- 
pero then told me, that another time I ſhould 
taſte his fineſt ſort, but that he had only a 
very ſmall quantity remaining, and reſerved 
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it for thoſe whom he thought himſelf ge 
to: treat Litern -u poet ib 53091 


WII IE we were converſing upon ſuch 
 ſubjeAs as imagination happened to ſuggeſt, 
he frequently digreſſed into directions to the 
ſervant that waited, ot! made a flight enquiry 
after the jeweller or filuerſmith; and once as 
Tus purſuing an argument with ſome de- 
ſture of attention, and ordered, that if lord 
Lofty ealled on him that derer ese 
de ſbewn into tho belt Homer =}; 

36900 15% offen: 10 mein vt tt tt 

Miu patience was not yet wholly: Abdel. 
I was willing to promote his ſatisfaction, and 
therefore obſerved, that the figures on the 
china were eminently pretty. Proſpers had 
nom an opportunity of calling for his Dręſden 
china, which, ſays he, I always aſſociate with 
my chaſed tea -xettle. The cups were brought; 
J was once diſpoſed: not to have looked upon 
them, but my curiofity prevailed. When 1 
had examined them a little, Proſpero deſired 
me to ſet them down, for they who were 
accuſtomed only to common diſhes, ſeldom 
ern 2 with much care. You will, 


L 4 I hope, - 
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I hope, commend my philoſophy, when I tell 
you that I did not daſn his baubles ta the 
ann | 
| rt „ Tv 30rd WS 
Hz was now fo Ws elevated with his 
own greatneſs, 'that he thought ſome humi- 
lity neceſſary to avert the glance of envy, and 
therefore told me with an air of ſoft compo : 
ſure, that 4 was not to eſtimate life by exter: 
nal appearance, that all theſe ſhining acqui- 
ſitions had added little to his happineſs, that 
he ſtill remembered with pleaſure the days in 
which he and I were upon the level, and had 
often in the moment of reflection been doubt- 
ful, whether he ſhould loſe bn ws TONY 


his: condition for mina ote 


; 1 BEGAN now to be afraid leſt his pride 
ſhould, by ſilence and ſubmiſſion, be embolden- 
ed to inſults that could not eaſily be born, and, 
therefore, cooly conſidered, how I ſhould re- 
preſs it without ſuch bitterneſs of repoof as I 
was yet unwilling to uſe. But he interrupted 
my meditation by aſking leave to be dreſſed, 
and told me, that he had promiſed to attend 
ſome ladies in the park, and, if I was going 
the ſame way, would take me in his chariat. 
I had 
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I. — no 1 to any other fayours, 
and, therefore, left him without any inten- 
tion of ſeeing: him again, unleſs ſome. anni 
forts ad reſtore his OP 


3.40% ; 11 7 6 
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Toben 1 am not « wholly ;nſenſible of: 
the provocations which my correſpondent his 
received, I cannot altogether commend the 
keenneſs of his reſentment, nor encourage 
him to perſiſt in his reſolution of breaking offt 
all commerce with his old acquaintance:/- One 
of the golden precepts of Pythagoras di- 
rects that a friend ſhould not be Hated fer. little 
faults; and "ſurely, he, upon whom nothing + 
worſe can be charged, than that he mats his 
ſtairs, and covers his carpet, and ſets out his 
finery to ſhow before thoſe whom he does not 
admit to uſe it, has yet committed nothing 
that ſhould exclude him from common de- 
grees of kindneſs. Such improprieties often 
procecd rather from ſtupidity than malice. 
Thoſe who thus ſhine only to dazzle, are in- 
fluenced merely by cuſtom and example, and. 
neither examine, nor are qualified to ea 

I. 5 mine, 
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mine, the "RiGfives' of their Gn practice, or 

to te the nee limits between elegance and 

oſtenta ton: They are often innocent of the 

pain Whieh Meir vanity produces and inſult 

others when they bave no worſe purpoſe than 
to pleaſe themſelves. 


$10 
He that too uy refines his delicacy will 


Aways endanger his quiet. Of - thoſe. with 
whom: nature and virtue oblige us to converſe, 
ſome are ignorant of the arts of pleaſing, a 
offend when they deſign to careſs z ſome are 

negligent, and gratify themſelves without re- 
gard to the quiet of another; ſome, perhaps, 
are malicious, and feel no greater ſatisfaction 
in proſperity, ! than that of raiſing envy and 
wampling inferiority. But whatever be. the 
motive of inſult, it is always beſt to over- 
look it, for folly ſcarcely can deſerve reſent · 


ment, and malice. is puniſhed by neglect. 
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Promiſſigue tenax dictis fuctiſque mereris 5 
ee Free. nom 7 S: Ivy. 
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T is obſerved jv writings, of Bal, 
that che excellency. of manufactures, and 
the facility of labour; would be much pro- 
woted,: if-the various axpedicnts and contri 
vanees which lie. concealed in private hands, 
were by ret i procal communications made ge- 
nerally known: for there are few operations 
that ate nat performed by one or other with 
fome peculiar advantages, which though ſing- 
ly of little importance, would by conjunction 
and concurrence open new inlets to know- 
wad and give new re eee h 


Poon alike manner Ports 1 
23 diſtributed. among the various 
claſſes of mankind; which he that converſes 
in the world ſhould endeavour to aſſemble in.- 
himſelf. It was ſaid by the learned Cujacius, 
that he never read more than one book, by 

a = which 
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which he was not inſtructed; and he that 
ſhall enquire after virtue with ardour and at- 
tention, will ſeldom find a man by whofe 
example or Ions hs Ir not be im- 
e 7 77 


Every profeſſion has ſome eſſential EV 
appropriate Virtue, without which there can 
be no hope of honour or ſucceſs, and which 
as it is more or leſs cultivated,- confers within, 
its ſphere of activity different degrees of me- 
rit and reputation. As the el bean 
the ſubdiviſions of mankind under the planets 
which they ſuppoſe to influence their lives, 
the moraliſt may diſtribute them according to 
the virtues which they neceſſarily practiſe, and 
conſider them as diſtinguiſhed by 8 or 


; nen "Giligencs' or eee 93/1 30 6 


80 much are the modes of excellence fet- 
tled by time and place, that men may be 
heard boaſting in one ſtreet of that which 
they would anxiouſly conceal in another. 
The grounds of ſcorn and eſteem, the to- 
picks of praiſe and ſatire are varied according 
to the ſeveral virtues or vices which the courſe 


of our lives has diſpoſed us to admire or ab- 
ö hor; 
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hor; but he who is ſolicitous for his own im- 
provement, muſt not ſuffer his endeavours to 
be limited by local reputation, but ſelect from 
every tribe of mortals their characteriſtical 
virtues, and conſtellate in himſelf the ſcat- 
tered ou un thine Waun in _ PEN 
{2-3 * 
Tun chief praiſe dba « trader gene- 

rally aſpires is that of punctuality, or an ex- 
act and rigorous obſervance of commercial 
promiſes and engagements; nor is there any 
vice of which he ſo much dreads the impu - 
tation, as of negligence and inſtability. This 
is a quality which the intereſt of mankind re- 
quires to be diffuſed through all the ranks of 
life, but which, however uſeful and valuable, 
many ſeem content to want; it is conſidered 
as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the am- 
bition of greatneſs or attention of wit, ſcarce- 
ly requiſite among men of gaiety and ſpirit 
and ſold at its . N rate e when it is lacrificed 
to a Wee Or &jeſt. 05 ET Fr 


Ron man has daily mare ao to W | 
what vexations and inconveniences ariſe from 
this privilege of deceiving one another. The 
active and, vivacious have ſo long diſdained 
2+ Cx the 
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partics heir st their ipulations, becaule ech 


chneliſdes that they wilh-be broken by the 
ate oft Min nf knee bon ami 
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NEGLIGENCE is firſt admitted i in trivial 
affairs, and -firengthened by petty indulgencies. 
He that is eee m—_—_ 

' the violation, of import 
eee thinks, himſelf bound by his 
ward in gaſes, of property or dangers though, 
he allows hiafelf to forget at what time he is 
to, meet; ladies in the park, gr. M eber. 
be erregen mn 


N 4 


Tuts larity of , honour mags rears 


Lexable if it could be reſtrained to the play- 


bauſe, the hall: roqm, or the card · table; yet 
even there it is fufficiently troubleſome, and 
darkens thoſe moments with eapectation, fuſ= 


penſe, uncertainty, and reſentment, which 
are ſet aſide for the ſofter pleaſures of life, 


and from which we naturally hope for un- 
mingled enjoyment, and total relaxation. But 


he that. ſuſfers the ſlighteſt breach in his mo- 


ab can ſeldom tell what ſhall W 
ow 
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how widb id dhallbe made z when a paſfage is 

epenbd, the influx of curruption w every mo- 
ment weating:dbwn:1oppalition,, andy flow 
degrees dohages ther heart 70 ” Li bits tn 
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"{LIGER entered the eld a,yourhi af 
lively imagination, extanſive. views and un- 
vo range from place to place, and vy all the 
varieties of conyerſation s his eleganoe:of ad 
dreſs and fertility of ideas, gained him friends 
wherever he appeared ; or at leaſt he found che 
general kindneſs of reception always ſhown 
to a young man whoſe birth and fortune give 
him a claim to notice, and who has neither 
by vice or folly deſtroyed his privileges. Aliger } 
was, pleaſed with this general (ile; of man- 
kind, and being naturally gentle: and: flexible 
was induſtrious to preferve- it by xompliance 
and officiouſneſs, but did not ſuffer his deſira 
of pleaſing to vitiate his integrity, It was 
his eſtabliſhed maxim, that a promiſe is never 
to be broken; nor was it without long reluc- 


tance that he once ſuffered himſelf t6'be drawn 


away from a feſtal engagement by the impor- 
— * en eee as A 
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HE ſpent the evening, as 'is 1 ual in the 
wee vice, Ne ee and im- 


ä — 


excuſes. His companions not#accuſtomed to 


ſuch ſcrupulous anxiety, laughed at his unea- 
fineſs, compounded the offence for a bottle, 
gave him courage to break his word again, 

and again levied the penalty. He ventured 
the ſame experiment upon another ſociety, 
and found them equally ready tõ conſider it as 
a venial fault, always ineident to a man of 
quickneſs and gaiety; till by degrees, he be- 
gan to think himſelf at liberty to follow the 
laſt invitation, and was no longer ſhocked at 
the turpitude of falſnood. He made no dif- 


ficulty to promiſe his preſence at diſtant places, 
-and if liſtleſneſs happened to creep upon him, 


would ſit at home with great tranquility, and 
has often, while he ſunk to ſleep in a chair, 
held ten tables in continual expectations of his 
Gn ln tmn tod eit 


H found it ſo pleaſant to live in perpetual 
vacancy, that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention 
as an uſeleſs incumbrance, and reſigned him- 
to careleſneſs and diſſipation, without any 


regard 
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regard to the future or the paſt, or any other 
motive of action than the impulſe of a ſudden, 
deſire, or the attraction df immediate plea - 
ſure. The abſent were immediately forgotten, 

and the hopes br fears of others, had no in- 
ſluence upon his conduct. He was in ſpecu- 
lation compleatly juſt, but never kept his 
promiſe to a creditor z he was beneyolent, 
but always deceived thoſe friends whom he 
undertook to patronize or-afliſt ; he n Prin 
dent, but ſuffered his affairs to be embarraſſed 
for want of ſettling his 'accounts at ſtated 
times, He courted a young lady, and when 
the ſettlements were drawn, took a ramble 
into the country on the day appointed to ſign 
them. He feſolved to travel, and ſent his 


cheſts on ſhipboatd,' but delayed to follow: - ' 


them till he loſt his paſſage, He was ſum-' 
portance, and Joitered on the way till the 
trial was paſt. It is ſaid, that when he had 
with great expence formed an intereſt in a 
borough, his opponent contrived by ſome 
agents, who knew his temper, to lure him 
away on the day of election. 


- His - 
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Hts benevolence draws Rim into the com- 
walhben ef n. thotfand crithes, Which others 
le bind or evil, would eſcape; His eourteſy 

invites application, his prothifes' produce de- 
pendence'3 he has his pockets filled with pe- 
titions, which he intends ſome time to dellver 
and enforceʒ and Kis-table-covered(with letters 
of requeſt with Which he purpoſes! to em- 


pay dot time lips impereeptibly- awayy while 


ne is eicher idle or bits: bis e 


ortumitics, and Ghai pots ae 
carriages and valiant 0 5 } %3 425564 
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not peculiar to Ag. They whaſe ati vit 


ot imagination is oſten ſhifting: the ſcenas uf 


expectation, are frequently ſubjogt to ſuch falk 
hes of eaprice as make all their actions fr. 
tuitous, deſtroy the value of their friendſhip, 
obſtruct tite efflcacy of their vintues, and ſer] 
them below che meaneſt of ihoſe that peiſiſt 
in their reſblutions, execute what they: deſigns, 
an perform what Fg! have! Tre; 
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| -MONG theſe hs hw ond. 
we promotion of learning, and» the 
Feftification of judgment, it has been leng 
cuſtomary to complain of the abuſe ef words, 
which are oſtan admitted to ſignify things fo 
different, chat, inſtead of aſſiſting the undet- 
ſtanding as vehicles of knowledge, they pro- 
duce error, diſſention, and perplexity,, becauſe 
what is pr, in nnen E ur in 
_ e o Ez rams 
191 Its Sheng met 
200 this nation ſometimes embarraſſes 
the moſt folemn controverſies, and obſcures 
the demonſtrations of ſcience, it may well be 
expected to infeſt the pompous periods of 
declaimers, whoſe purpoſe is often only to 
amuſe with fallacies, and change the co- 


lours 
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| lours of truth and falſhood; or the muſical 

compoſitions of poets, whoſe ſtile is profeſſed- 

Iy figurative, and whoſe art is imagined to 
conſiſt in diſtorting words from their original 


THERE are few words, of which more 
readers believe themſelves to know the import 
than of-poverty, yet whoever ſtudies the poets 

and philoſophers, will find ſuch an account of 
. - the condition expreſſed by that term as his 
experience or obſervation will not eaſily diſ- 
cover to be true. Inſtead of the meanneſfs, 
which have hitherto been combined in his 
ideas of poverty, he will read of content, 
innocence, and chearfulneſs, of health, and 
ſafety, tranquility, and-freedom ; of pleaſures 
not known but to men unencumbered with 

poſſeſſions; and of ſleep that ſheds his bal- 
ſamick anodynes only on the cottage. Such 
are the bleſſings to be obtained by the reſigna- 
tion of riches, that kings might deſcend from 
their thrones, and generals retire from a tri- 

umph, only to ſlumber . in Ws 1 

ſium of . cif; 


Ir 
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I ,x theſe authors do not deceive us, nothing 
can be more abſurd than that perpetual con- 
teſt for wealth which keeps the world in com- 
tagems and competition; nor can any com- 
plaints be more juſtly cenſured than thoſe 
which proceed from want of the gifts of for- 
tune, which we are taught by the great ma- 
ſters of moral wiſdom to conſider as golden 
ſhackles, by which the wearer is at once diſ- 
abled and adorned; as luſcious poiſons which 
may for a time pleaſe the palate, but ſoon 
betray 1 en by e . 515 
pain. 
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happy unenvied, to be healthful without phy- 
ſic, and ſecure without a guard; to obtain 
from the bounty of nature, what the great 
and wealthy are compelled to procure by the 
help of artiſts and m.. of en. 
an ure 6.144471 6 124629 0903-165 Mun 
* it will be Gund, En a een view, 
that they who extol the happineſs of poverty, 
do not mean the ſame ſtate with thoſe wWho 

derer its miſeries. Poets have their imagi- 
nations 


Me”. WY -* 
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nations filled with ideas of magnificence and 
being aecuſtomed to contemplate the downfal 
of empires; or to contrive forms of lamenta- 
tion for / monarehs in uiſtreſs, rank all the 
claſſes of mankind in ai ſtate of poverty, who 
make no {approathes toi the dignity of crowns. 
To be poon in the epiel language, is only nat 
to command the wealth of nations, not o 
een e in pay. rate. 2 
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ay ENT has: perhaps. contributed to thi 
impropriety: of -ſtide. He that; wiſhes: to be- 


comes Philoſopher at a cheap gate, eafily, gra- 
tifies his ambition by ſubmitting to poxerty 


when he does not feel it, and by boaſting his 
contempt of | riches, hen he vas already 
more than he enjoys. die who would ;{haw 
the extent df his wews, and grandeur: of is 
conceptions, or dſcover his acquaihtamcemvith 
plendor and magniftcemce, may talk like 
Cottiley of an humble aſtation and quiet ob - 
ſcurity, of the paucity of nature's wants, land 
the inconveniencies of ſuperfluity, and at Jaſt, 
Ale bim, limit his -defires / to five hundred 
| poumds a year: A fortune indeed not exube- 
rant when we compare it with the expenees 
wf a luxury, but to which it little be- 


comes 
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comes a,philoſaphgr to affix. the name of ,pg- 
verty,. ſince, no man can with any proprięty 
be termed, poor, who does, not ſeerthe greater 
NG We eee 71850 
63 7 7 uc ten ear an IIa ka e 
As. little * Feral condition. of human 
life upderſiqgd by panegyriſts and hiſtorians, 
who. amuſe us with accounts of the pove rty 
of heroes and, ſages. Riches are of no value 
in themſelves, their uſe, is 1 5 only, in 
chat which they procure, . They e not. co- 
veteds unleſs. by a- few narrow underſt erſtandi dings 
which confound, the means with the end, but 
for the ſake of power, influence, ang eſteem; ; z 
or, by ſome of leſs elevated and. refined ſenti- 
ments, as neceſſary to ſenſual en en 


whe vt "pleafures of luxury, many have, 
without uncommon, virtue, been able to, de- 
ſpiſe, even when aMuence and idleneſs have 
concurred to tempt them; ; and therefore he 
who, feels nothing, from indigende but the 
want of Statißcations which he could not in 
any other nter make, conſiſtent with in- 
nocence, has giyen no proof of eminent pa- 
tience. Eſteem and influence every man de- 
rn but they are equally plealing, and equal- 


ly 


* 
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h valuable, by whatever means they are 6b. 
tained; and whoever has found the art of 
ſecuring them without the help of money, 
ought, in reality, to be accounted rich,” ſince 
— has all that riches can purchaſe to a wiſe 
N * Cindinnatid, though | he lived upon a 
hong acres cultivated by His own hand, was 
ſufficiently removed from all the evils gene- 
rally comprehended under the name of po- 
verty, when his reputation was ſuch that the 
voice of his country called him from his farm 
to take abſolute command into his hand; nor 
was Diogenes much mortified by "his rellabnde 
in a tub, where he was honoured with the 
viſit of Altxander the great. 


TAE fame fallacy has conciliated venera- 
tion to the religious orders. When we be- 
hold a man abdicating the hope of terreſtrial 
poſſeſſions, and precluding himſelf by an ir- 
revocable vow from the purſuit and acquiſi- 
tion of all that his fellow beings conſider as 
worthy of wiſhes and "endeavours, we are 
immediately ſtruck with the purity, abſtrat- 
tion, and firmneſs of his mind, and regard 
him as wholly employed in ſecuring the inte- 
reſts of futurity, and devoid of any other care 

than 
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have loſt of his preſent happineſs. If he re- 
fides in a convent, he converſes only with 
men whoſe condition is the ſame with his 
own; he has from the munificence of the 
founder all the neceſſaries of life, and is ſafe 
from that de/titution, which Hooker declares to 
be ſuch an impediment to virtue as, til it be 
removed, fuffereth nat the-mind of men to ad- 
mit any other care. All temptations to envy 
and competition are ſhut out from his re- 
treat; he is not pained with the ſight of un- 
attainable dignity, nor inſulted with the blu 
ſter of inſolence, or the ſmile of forced fa- 
miharity, If he wanders abroad, the ſanQi» 
ty of his character amply compenſates all 
other diſtinctions, he is never ſeen but with 
reverence, nor heard but with e 


Ir has been remarked, chat death, though 
often defied in the field, ſeldom fails to tor - 
rify when it approaches the bed of ſickneſs 


in its natural horror; ſo poverty n 
Vox. 8 M 
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be endured, while aſſociated with dignity and 
reputation, but will always be ſhunned and 


dreaded, when it is elner with beg 


We e „ih a Ti3G 
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T ſeems to be the fate of man to ſeek all 
his conſolations in futurity. The time 


| preſeht i is ſeldom able to fill defire or imagi- 


nation with immediate enjoyment, and we 
are forced to ſupply its deficiences by e 

lection or e h 
Eviny one Kan ſo often detected the fal- 
laciouſneſs of hope, and the inconvenience 
of teaching himſelf to expect what a thouſand 
accidents may preclude, that, when time has 
abated the confidence with which youth ruſhes 
out to take poſſeſſion of the world, we en- 
8 : deavour, 


7 n ff N 85 
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deavour, or with, to find entertainment in 
the review of life, and to repoſe upon real 
facts, and certain experience. This is per- 


haps one reaſon among ne WT 0 * 
ny in! NAPTANIVES: 109 9 | 


Riv 60 full is the wails of 3 that 
every ſource of pleaſure is polluted, and eve- 
ry retirement: of tranquillity diſturbed, When 
time has ſupplied, us with events ſufficient to 

employ. our thoughts, it has mingled them 
with ſo many diſaſters, that we ſhrink from 
their remembrance, dread their intruſion up- 


on our minds, and fly from them to company 
and diverſions. 


5 1 man alk t the middle 3 5 life can 
ſit down to feaſt upon the pleaſures of youth 
without finding the banquet imbittered by the 
cup of ſorrow. Many days of harmleſs fro- 
lick, or nights of honeſt feſtivity will per- 
haps recur ; he may revive lucky accidents,. 
and pleaſing extravagancies; or, if he has 
been engaged in ſcenes of action, and ac- 
quainted with affairs of difficulty and viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, may enjoy the nobler plea- 
fure of looking back upon diſtreſs firmly ſup- 

— 2 
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oppoſition artfully defeated. Entas properly 
camforts his companions, when after the hor- 
\rars of a ſtorm they have landed on an un- 
known and deſolate country, with the hope 
that their miſeries will be at ſome diſtant time 
recounted with delight. There are few higher 
gratifications than that of reflection on ſur- 
mounted evils, when they were not incurred 
nor protracted by our fault, and neither re- 
proached us with cowardice, nor guilt. 


Bur this felicity is almoſt always abated 
by the reflection, that they, with whom we 
-- ſhould be moſt pleaſed to ſhare it, are now 
in the grave. A few years make ſuch havock 
in human generations, that we ſoon ſee our- 
ſelves deprived of thoſe with whom we enter- 
ed the world, and whom the participation of 
pleaſures or fatigues endeared to our remem- 
brance. The man of enterpriſe, recounts his 
adventures and expedients, but is forced at 
the cloſe of the relation to pay a ſigh to the 
names of thoſe that contributed to his ſucceſs ; 
he that paſſes his life among the gayer part of 
mankind, - has quickly his remembrance ftored 
with remarks and repartees of wits, whoſe 

ſpright- 
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ſprightlineſs and merriment are now loft in 
perpetual ſilence; the trader whoſe induſtry 
has ſupplied the want of inheritance, when 
he ſits down to enjoy his fortune, repines in- 
ſolitary plenty at the abſence of companions- 
with whom he had planned out amuſements 
for his latter years; and the ſcholar whoſe 
merit, after a long ſeries of efforts raiſes him 
from obſcurity, looks round in vain from his 
exaltation for his old friends-or enemies, whoſe 
applauſe or mortification would heighten bis 
triumph. 


Ae MAartial's requiſites to bappineſs | 
is, Res non parta labore ſed relicta, an eſtate 
not gained by induſtry but leſt by inheritance. 
It is neceſſary to the completion of every 
good, that it be timely obtained, for what- 
ever comes at the cloſe of life, will come too 
late to give much delight. Vet all human 
happineſs, has its imperfections. Of what 
we do not gain for ourſelves we have only a 
faint and imperfect fruition, beeauſe' we can- 
not compare the difference between want and 
poſſeſſion, or at leaſt can derive from it no 
conviction of our own abilities, nor any en- 
creaſe of ſelf eſteem; what we acquire. by 

1 M 3 bravery 


* 
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bravery or ſcience, by mental or corporeal di- 
ligence, comes at laſt when we cannot com- 
municate, ww nde cannot t enjoy it. N 
Tn vs | gvery: r 4 life-i is obliged. to 
borrow its happineſs from the time to come. 
In youth we have nothing. paſt. to entertain 
us, and in age, we derive little from retroſpect 
but hopeleſs ſorrow. Yet the future Vkewiſe 
has its limits, which the imagination dreads 
to approach, but which we know to be not 
far diſtant. The loſs of our friends and 
companions, impreſſes hourly upon us the ne- 
ceflity of our own departure: We know that 
the ſchemes of man are quickly at an end, chat 
we muſt ſoon lie down in the grave with the 
forgotten multitudes of former ages, and yield 
our place to others, who, like us, ſhall be 
driven awhile by hope or fear about the ſur- 
face of the earth, and wu ike us be loft it in 
the ſhades of N Karr ant 
| IF 
Bx YOND. this termination of our epa 
exiſtence, we are therefore obliged to extend 
our hopes, and almoſt every man indulges his 
imagination with ſomething, which is not to 
nn. till he has IR his manner of ex- 
| iſtence : : 
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iſtence : Some amuſe themſeives with entails 
and ſettlements, - provide for the encreaſe and 
petpetuation of families and honours, or con- 
trive to obviate the diffipation of the fortunes, 
which it has been their | buſineſs to aceumu- 
late: Others more refined or exalted congra- 
tulate their own hearts upon the future ex- 
tent of their reputation, the reverence of di · 
Rant nations, and the gratitude. of- unpreju- 
10 ann | iet 09 7 e 0 


[Tmax hab fouls. are * chat 3 
to coffers and tenements, that they cannot 
conceive a ſtate in which they ſhall look upon 
them with leſs ſolicitude, are ſeldom atten- 
tive. to. remonſtrance, or flexible to argu- 
ments; but the votaries of fame are capa- 
ble of reflection, and, therefore, may be fitly 
called to reconſider the nd of their 


Geenen 


Wa: ETHER: to be remembered in remote 
times be worthy of a wiſe man's wiſh, has 
not yet been ſatisfactorily decided, and in- 
deed, to be long remembered, can happen to 
ſo ſmall a number, that the bulk of mankind 
has very little intereſt in the queſtion. There 

M 4 is 
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is never room in the world for more than a 
_ certain quantity, or meaſure of renown. "Fhe 
neceſſary. bufinefs of life, the immediate plea» 
ſures or pains of every condition, leave us not 
leiſure beyond a fixed proportion for contem - 
plations which do not forcibly influence our 
preſent welfare. When this vacuity is filled 
no characters can- de admitted into the circu- 
lation of fame, but by occupying the place 
of ſome that muſt be thruſt into oblirion. 
The eye of the mind, like that of the body, 
can only extend its view to new objects, by 
ng OY e which are now be- 
ws ie. | 


| e m hn e een It 
blazes a while and diſappears for ever; and if 
we except a few tranſcendent and invincible 
names, which no revolutions of opinion or 
length of time is able to ſuppreſs; all thoſe 
that engage our thoughts, or diverſify our 
converſation, are every moment haſting to 
obſcurity, as new favourites are adopted by 
faſhion, . 


IT is not FEES from this world that 
any ray of comfort can 3 to cheer the 
Sloom 
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gloom of the laſt hour. But futurity has ſtill 
its proſpects; there is yet happineſs in re- 
ſerve, which, if we transfer our attention to 
it, will ſupport us in the pains of diſeafe, and 
the languor of decay. This happineſs we 

may expect with confidence, becauſe it is out p 
of of ths power of chance, and may be attained 
by all that ſincerely deſire and earneſtly pur- - 
ſue it. On this therefore every mind ought : 
finally to reff. Hope is the chief bfedling of 
man, and that hope only is rational, of 
which we are certain that it cannot deceive - 
us. FCN 


e- ge ended 
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Nemo tam hs habuit faventes, 
Craſtinum ut poſſit ſibi polliceri. SE EA. 


N EGED lord of Ethiopia, to the in 
tants of the world: To the ſons of 7 hy - 
2 humility, and fear, and to the daugh- 
ters of farrow, content and acquieſcence. - 


1 Tuus 
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Tuus in the twenty- ſeventh year of his 
reign, ſpoke Seged, the monarch of forty na- 
tions, the diſtributer of the waters of the Ni. 
« At length, Seged, thy. toils are at an end, 
60 thou haſt reconciled diſaffection, thou, | haſt. 
cc ſuppreſſed. rebellion, thou haſt pacihed. the 
60 jealouſies of thy courtiers, thou haſt chaſed 
« war from thy confines, and erected for- 
« treſſes_in the lands of thy enemies. All 
« who have offended thee, | tremble. in thy. 
60 preſence, and wherever thy voice is heard, 
« it is obeyed. Thy throne is ſurrounded by 
c armies, numerous as the locuſts of the 
c ſummer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of peſti- 
c lence. Thy magazines are ſtored with 
« ammunition, thy treaſuries overflow with 
« the tribute of conquered kingdoms, Plen- 
&« ty waves upon thy fields, and opulence 
« olitters in thy cities. Thy nod is as the 
&« earthquake that ſhakes the mountains, and 
<« thy ſmile as the dawn of the vernal day. 
In thy hand is the ſtrength of thouſands, 
« and thy health is the health of millions, 
«© Thy palace is gladdened by the ſong of 
« praiſe, and thy path perfumed by the breath | 
e of benediction. Thy ſubjects gaze upon 
« thy greatneſs, and think of danger or mi- 


cc ſery | 
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c ſery no more. 111 Why, Seged, wilt not 


ce thou partake the bleſſings thou beſtoweſt? 
ce. Why ſhouldſt thou only forbear to rejoice 


“in this general felicity? Why ſhould thy 


<< heart be heavy with fear, or thy face cloud- 

c ed with anxiety, when the meaneſt of 
ce thoſe who call thee ſovereign, gives the 
day to feſtivity, and the: night to peace. 


& At length, Seged, reflect and be wiſe, Y 
% What is the gift of conqueſt but ſafety, | 


<< why--are: riches abe dut to nen 
cache er e ni! zich 
30671): deine f | 
SEGED Weir ondired his houſe of e 
ſare, built in an iſland of the lake Damlia 
te be prepared for his reception. Iwill 
cc retire, ſays he, for ten days from tumult 
4 and care, from counſols and decrees. Long: 
« quiet is not the lot of the governors of na- 
« tions, but a ceſſation of ten days cannot be. 
« denied me. This ſhort interval of happi -: 


<« neſs, may ſurely be ſecured from the inter- 


<4 ruption of fear or perplexity, ſorrom or 
Idiſappointment. I will exclude all. trouble. 
“ from my abode, and remove from my. 
«© thoughts whatever may confuſe the harmo- 
ny of the n or. abate the ſweetneſs 
Le ofi 
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of the banquet... I will fill the whole capa- 


city of my ſou} with enjoyment, and try 
„ what: it is to live without a with unſa- 
*. ma | | * 


"In a 4 . 8 ee 
ung Seged haſted to the palace of Dane 
which ſtood in an iſland cultivated only for 
pleaſure, planted with every flower that 
ſpreads its colours to the ſun, and every ſhrub 
that ſheds fragrance in the air. In one part 
of this extenſive garden, were open walks. for 
excurſions in the morning, in another, thick 
groves, and ſilent arbours, and bubbling foun- 
tains'for- repoſe at noon. All that could ſo- 
lace the ſenſe, or flatter tha fancy, all that 
induſtry could extort frem natute, or wealth 
fyrniſh to art, all that conqueſt; could ſeize, 
or · beneficence attract, was collected together, 


and every perception. of 2 was excited 
_ — be FT 


— this delicious BSI a aol 
all the perfons of his court, who ſeemed emi- 
nently qualified to receive, or communicate 
pleaſure. His call was readily. obeyed; the 
young, the fair, the vivacious, and the witty, 

| were 
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were all- in haſte: to be ſated wich felicity. 
They ſailed jocund over the lake, which 
ſeemed to ſmooth its ſurface before them: 


Their paſſage eee, 
einen 


4 


SEGED landing Fee kis bent of | 
pleaſure, determined from that hour to break 
off all acquaintance with diſcontent, to give 
his heart for ten days to eaſe and jollity, and 
then fall back to the common ſtate of man, 
and ſuffer his life to be Gveriified, . 
with joy and forrow. 


| He immediately entered his Far hos to 
conſider where he ſhould begin his circle of 
happineſs. He had all the artiſts of delight 
before him, but knew not whom to call, ſince 
he could not enjoy one, but by delaying: the 
performance of another. He. choſe: and re- 
jected, he refolved and changed his reſolu- 
tion, till his faculties were harraſſed, and his 
thoughts confuſed; then returned to the ap- 
partment where his preſence was expected, 
with languid eyes and clouded countenance, 
and ſpread the infection of uneaſineſs over the 
whole aſſembly. He obſerved their depreſſion, 


* 
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ard was bffended, for he ſound his vexation en- 
creaſed by thoſe whom he expected to diſſipate 
and relieve it. ' Heretired again to his private 
chamber, and - fought for conſolation in his. 
own mind tone thought flowed in upon ano- 
ther; a long ſucceſſion of images ſeized his 
attention; the moments crept eee. 
away through the gloom of penſiveneſs, till 
having recovered his tranquility, he lifted uß 
his head, and faw the lake brightened/by. ha | 
- ſetting ſun. Such, ſaid Seged fighing, : is: 
& the longer day of human exiſtence : Be- 
ec fore we have learned ta. uſe * we find it. 
at an end. a 


| Tur 8 which he felt for the loſs of- 

ſo great a part of his firſt day, took from him 

all inclination to enjoy the evening; and, af- 
ter having endeavoured for the ſake of his 
attendants to force an air of gaiety, and ex- 
cite that mirth which he could not ſhare, he 
reſolved to refer his hopes: to the next morn- 
ing, and lay down upon his bed, to partake: 
with the ſlaves of labour and nn the bleſe- 
" of KA 


He raſe early the ſecond morning; and re- 
ſolved now to be happy. He therefore fixed 
. | upon: 


* 
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upon the gate of the palace an edict! im- 
porting, that whoever, during nine days, 
ſhould appear in the preſence of the king: 
with dejected countenance; or utter any ex: 
preſſion of diſcontent or ſorrowy, ſhould be. 
dee fer ever bat the rage * Nang, 1 


; Tau edi was eee known, 


in every chamber of the court, and bower.of. 
the gardens. Mirth was frighted away, and 
they, who were before dancing in the lawns, 


or ſinging in the ſhades, were at once en- 


- gaged in the care of regulating their looks, 
that Seged might find his will punQually obey-- 
ed, and ſee none ent. aufen liable i ban 
ahmen. 4 73500 ; 4 \ Tt] TY | 


1 


$EGED now m met every. 7 ne ſettled ; in. 2 
ſmile; z, but a ſmile that betrayed ſolicitude,. 
timidity,. and conſtrainta He accofled his fa- 
vourites with familiarity and ſoftneſs ; but. 
they durſt not ſpeak without premeditation, 


leſt they ſhould be convicted of diſcontent or 


ſorrow. He propoſed diverſions, to which 
no objection was made, becauſe objection 
would have implied uneaſineſs but they were 
regen with indifference by the courtiers, 

who 
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who had no other deſire than to ſignalize 
themſelves by clamorous exultation. He of- 
fered various topics of converſation, but ob- 
tained only forced jeſts, and laborious laugh- 
ter, and after many attempts to animate them 
to confidence and alacrity, was obliged to 
confeſs to himſelf the impotence of command, 
and reſign another day to grief and W222 
ment. 


Hs at laſt relieved eee from 
their terrors, and ſhut himſelf up in his cham- 
ber to aſcertain, by ſome different meaſures, 
the felicity of the ſucceeding days. At length, 
he threw himſelf on the bed and elofed his 
eyes, but imagined in his ſleep, that his pa- 
lace and gardens were overwhelmed by an 
inundation, and waked with all the terrors of 
a man ſtruggling in the water. He compoſed 
himſelf again to reſt, but was diſturbed by an 
imaginary irruption into his kingdom, and 
ſtriving, as is uſual in dreams, without abi- 
lity to move, fancied himſelf betrayed to his 
enemies, and again ftarted up with horror and. 
indignation, 


* 
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Ir was now day, and fear was ſo ſtrongly 
impreſſed on his mind, that he could ſleep no 
more. He roſe, but his thoughts were filled 
with the deluge and invaſion, nor was he 
able to diſengage his attention, or mingle 
with vacancy or eaſe in any amuſement. At 
length his perturbation gave way to reaſon, 
and he reſolved no longer to be harraſſed by 
a dream; but before this refolution could be 
completely formed, half the day had elapſed: 
He felt a new conviction of the uncertaintx 
of all human ſchemes, and could not forbear 
to bewail the frailty and weakneſs of that 
being, whoſe quiet could be interrupted by 
vapours of the fancy. Having been firſt diſ- 
turbed by a dream, he was afterwards grieved 
that. a dream could diſturb him. He at laft 
diſcovered, that his terrors and grief were 
equally vain, and, that to loſe the preſent in 
lamenting the paſt, was voluntarily to pro- 
tract a melancholy vifion. The third day 
was now declining, and Sexed again 5 
to n on the morrow. 


Nun. 
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O N 85 fourth ning el toſs ad 
refreſhed with fleep, - vigorous: with; 
health, and eager with expeRation. He en- 
tered. the garden attended by the princes and 
ladies of his court, and ſeeing nothing about 
him but airy cheerfulneſs, began to ſay to his 
heart, “ This day ſhall be a day of pleaſure,” 
The ſun played upon the water, the birds 


warbled in the groves, and the gales quivered | 


among the branches. He roved from walk to 
Walk as chance directed him, and ſometimes | 
| liftened to the ſongs, ſometimes mingled with 
the dancers, ſometimes let looſe his imagi- 
nation in flights of merriment; and ſome- 
times uttered graye reflections, and ſenten- 
tious maxims, and feaſted on the admiration. 
with which they were received. 5 


Tus 


0 


— 
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_ Tavs the day rolled. on, without any ac- 
eident of vexation or intruſion of melancholy 
thoughts: All that beheld him caught glad- 
neſs from his looks, and the ſignt of happi- 
neſs conferred dy himſelf filled his heart with 
ſatisfaction: But having paſſed three hours in 
this harmleſs luxury, he was alarmed on a 


ſudden by an univerf4] ſcream among the wo- 


men, and ning back, wry the whole afſem- 


the Eons in wantonneſs or Age. Seged 
beheld him with indignation, as a diſturber 
of his felicity, and chaſed him Back into the 
lake; but could net perſuade his retihue to 
ſtay, or free their hearts from the terror which 
had ſeized upon them. The 'princeſſes in- 
cloſed themſelves in the palace, and could 
yet ſcarcely believe themſelves in ſafety. Eve- 


ry attention was fixed upon the late danger and . 
eſcape,” and no mind was any longer at lei- 


{ure for gay ſallies or careleſs prattle. 


SEGED had now no other employment 
than to contemplate the innumerable caſual- 
ties which lie in ambuſh on every fide to in- 


tercept the happineſs of man, and break in 


upon 


* 
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upon the hour of delight and tranquility. 

ad however, the conſolation of * 
that he had not been now diſappointed by his 
awn fault, and that the accident, which had 
blaſted the hopes of the day, might cally _ 
wann | 


Tur he might provide for the 3 
of the next morning, he reſolved. to repeal- 


Bis penal edi, ſince he had already found that 
diſcontent and melancholy were not to be 
frighted away by the threats of authority, 
and that pleafure would only refide where ſhe. 
was exempted from control. He therefore 
invited all the companions of his retreat td 
_ unbounded pleaſantry, by propoſing prizes for: 
thoſe who ſhould on the. following day diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by any feſtive performances; 
the tables of the antichamber were covered 
with gold and pearls,. and robes and garlands, . 
decreed the rewards of: thoſe who could refine. 
elegance or heighten pleaſure, 


Ar this diſplay of riches every eye imme- 
diately ſparkled, and every tongue was buſied 
in celebrating the bounty and magnificence of 
the emperar, But when Seged entered in 

13 hopes 


— 
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hopes of uncommon entertainment from uni- 
verſal emulation, he found that any paſſion 
too ſtrongly agitated, puts an end to that 
tranquility which is neceſſary to mirth, and 
that the mind, that is to be moved by the 
gentle ventilations of gaiety, muſt be firſt 
fmoothed by a total calm. Whatever we ar- 
dently wiſh to gain, we muſt in the ſame de- 
gree be afraid to loſe, and fear and pleaſure 
cannot dwell together. 


ALL was now care and ſolicitude. No- 
thing was done or ſpoken, but with ſo viſible 
an endeavour at perfection, as always failed to 
delight, though it ſometimes forced admira- 
tion: And Seged could not but obſerve with 
ſorrow, that his prizes had more influence 
than himſelf. As the evening approached, 
the conteſt grew more earneſt, and thoſe wha 
were forced to allow themſelves excelled, be- 
gan to diſcover the malignity of defeat, firſt 
by angry glances, and at laſt by contemptu- 
ous murmurs. Seged likewiſe ſhared the 
anxiety of the day, for conſidering himſelf 
as obliged to diſtribute with exact juſtice the 
prizes which had been fo zealouſly ſought, 
he durſt never remit his attention, but paſſed . 

his 
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| kis time in balancing different kinds of me- 
rit, een e ee the com- 
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8 me laſt akin, that no exactneſs could 
ſatisfy thoſe whoſe hopes he ſhould diſappoint, 
and thinking that on a day ſet apart for hap- 
pineſs, it would be cruel to oppreſs any heart 
with ſorrow, he declared that all had pleaſed 
him alike, and diſmilled all with: preſents of 
_—_ value. 


Siziliens wot e 414 
- SEGED ſaw that * AAR had not 
"ein able to avoid offence. They who had 
believed themſelyes, ſecure gf the higheſt 
prizes, were not pleaſed to be levelled with 
the crowd; and though by the liberality of 
the king, they received more than his promiſe 
had intitled them to expect, they departed un- 
ſatisfied, becauſe they were honoured with 
no diſtinction, and wanted an opportunity to 
triumph in the mortification of their oppo- 
nents. Behold here, ſaid Seged, the con- 
« dition of him who places his happineſs in 
& the happineſs of others.” He then retired 
to meditate, and, while the courtiers were 


ropening 
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repining at his ora _ the _ 10S 


ſun, 80 ou in diſcontent. % 2% 03. ee 


l Tre 1 00 n nis reſolution to 
be happy. But having learned how little he 
could effect by ſettled ſchemes or preparatory 
meaſures, he thought it beſt to give up one 
day entirely to chance, and left CEP one to 

ou and be e his own m_ 187% 


Tu IS een of matte) are a 
general complacence through the whole court, 
and the emporor imagined, that he had at laſt 
found the ſecret of obtaining an interval of 
felicity. But as he was roving in this care- 
leſs aſſembly with equal careleſſneſs, he over- 
heard one of his courtiers in a cloſe arbour 
murmuring to himſelf: What merit has 
&« Seged above us, that we ſhould thus fear 
„and obey him, a man, whom, whatever 
% he may have formerly performed, his luxury 
„now ſhews to have the ſame weakneſs with _ 
< ourſelves.” This charge affected him the 
more, as it was uttered by one whom he had 
always obſerved among the moſt abject of his 
flatterers. At fuſt his indignation prompted 
him to ſeverity ; but reflecting that what 

| | Was 
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rns ſpelcen, without intention to be heard, 
ens to be conſidered 2s only thought, and 
was perhaps but the ſudden burſt of caſu- 
al and temporary vexation, he invented 
ſome decent pretence tp ſend him away, that 
breath of envy, and after the firuggle of de- 
| liberation was paſt, and all deſire of revenge 
utterly ſuppreſſed, paſſed the evening not only 


. 


with tranquillity, but triumph, though none 


but himſelf was conſcious of the victory. 


Tu E remembrance of this clemency cheer- 
ed the beginning of the ſeventh day, and no- 
thing happened to diſturb the pleaſure of Seged 
till looking on the tree that ſhaded him, he 
recolleRed, that under a tree of the ſame kind 
he had paſled the night after his defeat in the 
kingdom of Gian. The reflection on his 
loſs, his diſhonour, and the miſeries which 
his ſubjects ſuffered from the invader, filled 


him with ſadneſs. At laſt he ſhook off the 


weight of ſorrow, and began to ſolace him- 
felf with his uſual pleaſures, when his fran- 
quillity was again diſturbed by jealouſies which 
the late conteſt for the prizes had produced, 
and whith having in vain tried to pacify 
ten 
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thay! by perſuaſion, he was forced to ſilence 


nd, 


F - * * * * ” y , * , 
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Os che eighth morning N was awa- 


kened early by en unuſyat hurry in the apart- 
ments, and enquiring the cauſe, was, told, 


that the prineeſs Ballis was ſeized with fick- 


neſs. He roſe, and calling the pbyſicians 
found that they had little hope of her reco- 


very. Here was an end of jollity: All his 
thoughts were now upon his daughter, pſec 
eyes he cloſed on the ;Fenth Wer e 


su CH were the days which Sized of "Rr 


pia had appropriated to à ſhort reſpiration 


from the fatigues of war and the cares of 


government. Ibis narrative he has bequeath- 


ed to future generations, that no man here- 


after may, preſume to ſay, © 4 This da y y thall 
6 be a Gy of Fer e | Ty 
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1 naphc | 


A F 
Toben the Harker of Diogenes has 


general 'zeal of imitation, 


there are many who reſemble him in His tafte - 


of. Wir 


; many who” are frugal, though not 


abehlod; ; whoſe appetites, though too 
powerful for reaſon, are kept under reftraint 


by avarice; and to whom all delicacies loſe 


their flavour, when they cannot be Re 


but at their own expence. 


enen produces more alete of 
manners and inconſtancy of life, than the 
conflict of oppoſite vices in the ſame mind. 


He 


2 4 ere * 
\ - 1 


| 


1. ae ed What 
Bach of Wine he liked beſt? at. 
« That which is drunk at the coſt 


N®466! 


He that uniformly purſues any purpoſe, 'whe- | 
ther good or bad, has a ſettled principle of 
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action, and as he may always find aſſociates 
who are travelling the ſame way, is counte- 
nanced by euample, and ſheltered-itv the mul- 
titude; but he that is actuated at once by 
contrary deſires muſt move in a direction pe- 
culiar to himſelf, and ſuffer that reproach 
which we are naturally inclined to beſtow on 
thoſe who differ from the reſt of the world, 


even without ne whether they are worſe 


or bester. 
e 9 * 
Yar this conflict of defires We pro- 
duces wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetch'd 
diſhes, or ſurfeit with unexhauſted | variety, 
and yet practiſe the moſt rigid oeconomy, is 
ſurely an art which, may; juſtly draw the eyes 


of mankind upon them whoſe induſtry or 


judgment, has enabled them to attain it. To 
him, indeed, who is content to break open 
the cheſts, or mortgage the manors of his 
anceſtors, that he may hire the miniſters of 


exceſs at the higheſt price, gluttony is an eaſy 
ſcience; yet we often hear the votaries of 


luxury, boaſting of the elegance which they 


owe to the taſte of others, relating with rap- 
„ ture 
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ture the ſucceſſion e diſhes with which their 
cooks and caterers ſupply them; and expect. 
ing their ſhare of praiſe with the diſcoverers 
of arts and the civilizers of nations. But to 
ſhorten the way to convivial happineſs, by 
eating without coſt, is a ſecret hitherto in 
few hands, but which certainly deſerves the 
curioſity of thoſe whoſe principal enjoyment is 
their dinner, and who ſee the ſun riſe with 
no other hope than that they ne ll erm 
"_ before it ta opa Toe 19% 


Or them that have within my know- 
ledge attempted this ſcheme of happineſs, the 
greater part have been immediately obliged 
to deſiſt; and ſome, whom their firſt attempts 
flattered with ſucceſs, were reduced by degrees 
to a few tables, from which they were aàt laſt 
chaſed to make way for others, and having 
long habituated themſelves to ſuperfluous plen- 
ty, growled away their latter ene in n 
inen f wor tire” vo) 15 ary 


Nows enter the dos of luxury with 
higher expectations than men of wit, who 
imagine, that they ſhall never want a wel- 
come to that company whoſe ideas they can 

| enlarge, 
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enlarge, or whoſe imaginations they can ele- 
vate, and believe themſelves able to pay for 

their wine with the mirth Which it qualifies 
them to produce. Full of ithis opinion they 
crowd, with little invitation, wherever the 
ſmell of at feaſt allures them, but are ſeldom 
encouraged to repeat their viſits, being dread-, 
ed by the ipert as rivals, and ted witch "the dull 
CT ney 1:1 Nel i 11 Sm 
6 e Err or 4 255121 

No Kh has hates 60 1 in ag 6 ind 
keeping the piiwilege of living at luxurious 
houſes as Guloſulus, who, after thirty years of 
continual revelry, bas now eſtabliſhed by un- 
controverted preſeription his claim to partake 
off every entertainment, and whoſe preſence 
they who: aſpire to the praiſe of a ſumptuous 
table, are careful to procure on a day of im- 
portance, by ending ance de a Mee 
before. 1 em Set V3.3 2 
bitt. bn 31013 ets ee = 1.45. © 
i GULOSULUS. entered' the world with- 
dut any eminent degree of merit; but was 
careful to frequent houſes, where perſons of 
rank reſorted. By being often ſeen, he be- 
came in time known; and from ſirting i in the 
fame room, was ſuffered to mix in idle con- 


N 3 verſation, 
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verſation, or aſſiſted to fill up a vacant hour, 
when better amuſement was not readily to be 
had. From the coffee · houſe he was ſome» 
times taken away to dinner; and, as no mart 
refuſes the acquaintance of him, whom he 

ſees admitted to familiarity by others of equal 
_ dignity, when he had been met at a few ta- 
bles, he with leſs difficulty found: the way to 
more, till at laſt he was regularly enpected to 
appear wherever preparations are*made for 2 
fraſt, within the circultedf his quinine. ; 


Wren he was >: thud 5 0 ;oitiated 
in luxury, he felt in himſelf no inclination to 
retire from à life of ſo much pleaſure, and 
therefore very ſeriouſſy confidered how: ho 
might continue it. Great qualities br um- 
common accompliſhments. be did not find 
neceſſary to his deſign; for he had: already 
ſeen that they whoſe merit is allowed ra4 
ther enforce reſpect than attract fondneſs; and 
ag he thought no folly; gtrater ban that of 
loſing a dinner for any other gratification, ho 
often congratulated himſelf, that he had none 
of that diſguſting excellence which impreſſes 
awe Ein ks 1 ene, its poſſaſ⸗ 
11 K 001 - ſors 
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ſors to the ſociety. of nn A 


brave and indigent elne 


obs UL Us sg neyer aloled 
mach of his time to books' or meditation had 


4 
4 
. 


no opinion in ph iloſophy or politicks, and 


was not in danger of injuring his interelt b 


dogmatical poſitions or violent conttadiction. 
IF a diſpute aroſe, he took care to liſten with 


earneſt attention, and when either ſpeaker 
grew vehement and 580 turned towards him 
with eager quickneſs, and uttered a ſhort 
phraſe, of admiration, as. if ſurpriſed by ſuch 
- cogency, of argument ag he had never known 
before; - By this ſilent conceſion, he gener 
rally. preſexved in either controvertiſt ſuch, a 
conviction of bis own ſuperior ity, as inclined 


bim rather to pity than irritate his adverſary, 


and prevented thoſe outrages which are ſome- 
times produced by the rage of rr 
1208 of triumph. 248 ; 


4 + © 7 ww. 
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but when he was required to declare bis ſen- 
timents before he had been able to di iſcover 
0 ne hos, 6 the . wt LT the, haue in- 
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elined, kor it was his anvartable\ rule do ad opt 
the notions of thoſe that invited him. \ 


Ir ſometimes happens that the inſolence of 
weelch breaks into contemptuouſneſs, or the 
turbulence of wine requires a vent; and Gule- 2 
fulus ſeldom fails of being ſingled out on ſuch 
emergencies, FI one on whom an experi- 
ment of ribaldry 1 ma be ſafely t try ryed.”. Some 
times his lordſhip 1 50 himſelf 2950 to ex! 
hibit a ſpecimen of raillery for tlie diverſion 
of his gueſts, and Gul:/ulus always ſupplies 
him with a fubject bf merriment. en 
learned to confider rudeneſs and indignities 
famiſiarities that entitle him to greater — Ig 
dom: He - comforts” himſelf, that thoſe who. 
treat and inſult him pay for their laughter, 
and obſerves that he keeps his money, and 
ay enjoy their jeſt. | l 


His chief policy conſiſts in n ſeleQing ſome 
diſh from every courſe, and recommending it 
to the company, with an air ſo deciſive, that 
no one ventures to contradict him, By this 
practice he acquires at a feaſt a kind of dicta- 
rotial authority; his taſte becomes the ſtand- 
ard of pickles and ſeaſoning, and he is vene- 
rated by the profeſſors of  epieuriſm;- as the 
only man who underſtands the niceties of 
cookery. ; | WHEN: 


FR 
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WI ENEVER'A new ſauce i is imported, or- 
any innovation made in the culinary ſyſtem, 
he procures the earlieſt intelligence, and the 
möõſt authentick receipt; and, by communi- 
cating | his e To under 5 Ring has 


of ſecrecy, ga hs 075 


diſh whenever i | 
whether his Teen 0 TA wet ander- 
ſt 49 9 9 Kah nnn nene. 


Riem * 9155 B44 42 
: Bre:this:'method. fh g Gulifils. hats im- 
preſſal om bis imagination the. dignity of feaſts, 
, ing that he has no other topic of talk, or ſub⸗ 
ject of meditation. Others may prate of tro- 
picks and the zodiac, his calendar is a bill of: 
fare; he meaſures the year by ſucceſſive dain- 
ties. The only common places of his memo- + 
ry a are his meals ; and if you aſk him at what 
| time an event happened, he conſiders whether” 
he heard'it after- a dinner, of. turbot, or veni-' 
ſon.. He knows, indeed, that thoſe who vas 
lue themſelves upon Teak” learning, or piety: 
82 of bim with contempt; but he conſiders 


em as wretches e enyious.or. 1 anorant, wo do 

not kfow his bappineſs,, or will to ſupplant 
him, "and" Jeclares to his friends,” that he i; 18 
fully ſatisfied with his own n ſince he 
Has fed every day aan; me and 0 0 
IRENE eſtate. REN 1:1551 
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Solve ſenſeentem maryr e ans aum, ne 14 ef 
Facca er ridendi > 1115; Hog, 


Wenz is_the emptineſs of human eech 

ment, Fug we are always imj patient 
the e Attainment "7s. follow wo by ne 
lect, and poſſeſſion by diſguſt ; and 121 4 
cious remark of the Greek epigrammatiſt on 

mango may be applied| che esse ente 
of lig, that its two een happineſs ate the 
firſt nd the laſt, 1.4 . e 05 A eee Lui 


Faw W moments are more pleaſing | th 15 in thoſe' 
in which the mind. is concerting meaſures for 
a new undertaking, From the firſt hint that | 
wakens the fancy to che b bour of. actual execu- 
tion, all. i is improvement and gro reſs, tris 
umph and felicity. Every hour brin s addi- 
tions to, the: original ſcheme, ſuggeſt ome 
new expedient to ſecure ere, or diſcovers 
| conſequential advantages. not hitherto foreſeen, 
While preparations are made and materials 

accumulated, day glides after day through a 
ſian proſpects, and the heart Pe, to the 
ſong « of hope. BE { FO 4178 Aw [ft 


"IT; 
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SUCH is the pleaſure. of projefting, that 


many content themſelves with a · ſueceſſion of 
viſionary 
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vifianary ſchemes, and war, aut their allotted . 
time in the calm amuſement of contriving, 
what they never attemꝑt ox Hope ta Execute... 


Ona not able. to faßt: heit, inge. 
tion with pure ideas, advance. ſomewhat. fear 
to the groſſneſd of action, with great, diligence. 
collect whatever is requiſite to their deſign, 
and, after a thguſand, reſearches. and conſulta- 
tions, are ſnatched away by death, as they; 
land in prarinotu waiting fa nen 
p- genere Ie 3f47 16 = dp) 
Ir there. wore bo o other: end of | ja TEN 
find ſome 175 ſolace for every day, I know 
not. whether any condition could b be preferred: | 
Wee ee eee 


his own, thoughts, and neyer ſuffers experience. 
dener em the vanity of 6 uation ; zz, far ng. 


ſooner are notions reduce to, pr actice, than. 
tranquility and confidence forſake the breaſt; 
every. day brings its talk, and often; without: 

| ting: abilities to perform it: Difficultics- 
embarrals,: uncertainty  perplexes, 'oppplition: 

retands,; cenſure exaſperates, or neglect der 
preſſes. WE proceed, becauſe: we haye be: 

gun; we complete our deſign, chat the labouy: 
already ſpent may not be vain: but as expeg: 
cation arm dies . the, gay * gf: 
alacrity. 
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th dsh Sam och dementia ba- 
Fl Flore ſeverer'powets,-and- truſt the event to 
_ „ ra nn 5475 rp: 150 al * 


* n 


Warn ance e bur labour has Nee the 
 cothfort that enables us to endure it is the 
proſpect of its end; for though i in every long 
work there are ſome joyous intervals of ſelf- 

applauſe,” when the attention is recreated by: 
eps facility, and the imagination ſooth- 
ed by incidental excellencies not compriſed in 
the firſt plan, yet the toil with which perform- 
ance ſtruggles after idea, is ſo irkſome and 
diſguſting, and fo frequent is the neceſſity of 
reſting below that perfectio Which we ima- 
in within our reach, that ſeldom any man 
obtains more from his endeaVours than a pain · 
ful convidtion. 'of his defects, and a continuat 
reſuſcitation of mt og he feels Kantel Ke 
unable to gras. ; 880g ftr M1 513. 239000 
ö ros an 
80 certainly 19 mearineſ and vexation- the 
concomitant of our undertakings; that erer 
marti in Whatever he is engaged, oonſoles him» 
ſelf with the hope of change. He that has 
made his way by aſſiduity and vigilance to pub: 
neck employment, talks among bis friends of 
Voting but the delight of retirement: He, 
hom the * of ſolitary application ſe- 
. cludes 


N 20% The RAMBLER:7 uh 
dudes frum the worlds liſtens with 4 
hlenrt to its diſtant noiſca, longs. to, mingle, with. 
living beings, and reſolves, when he can regu- 
late, his hours by his own choice, to take his 
fill of merriment and diverſions, ox to diſplay, 
his abilities on — — 
the pleaſure of diſtinction and , 


| Ex aur 3 however i innocent or OY 
ral, grows. dangerous as by long indulgence: 
It, becomes. aſgenden tin the mind. "When \ We: 
have been much * — to conſider, any. 
thing as capable of giving happineſs, it 15 5 | 
_caly to reſtrain our ardour, or to forbear 
| in our advances, 3 
in our petſuita He that has long. cultivated 
the tree, watched the ſwelling bud, and ont 7 
ing bloſſom; and pleaſed. himſelt. with cqmpu+ 
ting how much every ſun and ſhower added ta» 
its growth, ſcarcely. ſtays an the ele 
tained its maturity, but defeats, bis on cares 
by eagerneſs to reward them. When we have. 
diligently laboured for any purpoſe, we are 
willing to believe that ve have attained. j it, and,. 
becauſe, we have already done much, too ſud- 
denly conclude that no more is to be dog · 


Ab L attractien is encreaſed by the approach. 
of the attracting body. We never find ours 
TALE oA | 8 ſelves. 


3. > 
* 1 
| 
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of our work, ot ſo impatient of delay; as: 
when we know chat delay cannot be long. 
Part of "this unſeaſonable of i difs/ 
content may be-Juſtly imputed to languor au 
wearineſs, which muſt always oppreſt um more 
as our toll has been longer oontinued; but the 
greater part uſually proceeds from frequent 
ee of that eaſe which we now. 
1 conlider. ,2s near. and certain, and which, 
j| when it has once Rattergd 6u r hopt „e es 5 1 
775 2 e e 


5 ſulter t to be longer: withheld, 


| DI MFGHD 19 u i 
Pz eticks AY chat in Gine-ef the: 
nobleſt compoſitions of wit the” concluſion; 

falls below the vigour and- ſpirit of the firſt 
books; and as a genius is not to be degraded” 
bythe” thiputhtion- of human failings, the- 
cauſs of this dechenſion is commonly: ſought 

in the ſtructure of the work, and plaufibie 
reaſons are given why in the deſective part les 
ornament was neceſſary, or leſs could' be ad- 
mitted” But, Perhaps, if the auchn been 

-- ebiifuſted,” he would have confeſſed, that bis 
Faticy Was de, and his perfeverance- es 

that he Knew his deſign to de unfiniſhed; bot 
that, when. he ſaw the or ſo near, he could 
enen e 


Aeaben 


opiates it is neceſſary to ſecute the heart by: all 
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che conſiderations which one concymed: to 
kindle the ardour of enterpriſe... Mhatever | 

motive firſt incited action, has ſtillſ greater 
forced to ſtimulate reſolution ; ſinee he that 
might have tain ſtill: at firſt in blameleſs obe 
rity, cannot afterwards deſiſt but with ifa 
and reproach. He, whom a doubtful promiſe- 
of diſtant good, could encourape to ſet diff. 
culties at defiance, ' ought not to remit hi e 
<1 gour, when/ he has almoſt obtained his wn 
pence; To faint or [loiter, ' When only the 
laſt efforts are required, is to ſteer the ſhip 
through tempeſts, and abandom it to the winds 
 in' fight of land; it is to breaks" ine ground 
and better the ſcad; and at laſt to naglect the 
harveſt. 


. eee 1 0 1: 9140 


IE maſters of rhetoriek direct, that the 
moſt forcible arguments be produced in the lat- 
ter part of an oration, leſt they ſhould be ef 
faced or perplexed: by ſupervenient images i 
This, precept may be juſtly extended to the 
ſeries of life : Nothing is ended with honour, 
which, does Not; conclude better than it begun. 
It is nat ſufficient ta maintain the firſt vigour: 
for excellence loſes its effec upon the mind by 


"_ as light after: a time ceaſes todazele. 
Admiration 
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Sios ut more retain. ASH Dallas — 
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— manleind to admit — and: 


to; deres the — of a 

ever illuſtrious, or any uf of. virtues, — 
ever uniform, yet the reputation, which a long 
courſe of ſucceſs has contributed to raiſe, may 
be finally ruined by a ſingle failure, for weak- 


neſs or error will be always remembered hy that 


wle vanity and ng which! it gratifies bar 


| 


Vu not only e naturaly.moſt ſenſible of | 


tranſeendent merit, that, though it be difficult 


Far the prevention of that diſgrace; which 


laffitude and negligence may bring at laſt upon 
the: greateſt performances, it is neceſfary to 
proportion carefully our labour to our ſtrength. 
If: me deſign conſiſts of many parts, equally 
eſſemialʒ and therefore not ee ee 
only time for caution is before we engage; 

muſt then impartially eſtimate our 4 
and remember, that not to complete our plan; 
is not to have begun it; and, that W e 
ares while any thing is omitted. 


wo 510 lic 1 GA | Bur. 
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Bur if che tat conſits.in, the repetition gf, 
ſingle acts, no one of hich derives its „ wn 
cacy from the veſt, it may be attempted with. 


leſs ſcruple, becauſe there is always opportu-.. 
nity to tetreat with honour;* The danger is 


only leſt. we may expect from — the 
indulgence with which . — f 


will attdne- for-the: idleneſs. of, — 
that applauſe | begun by Neue bey 
continued * abt. U „ een ieee 


+ a Nn 


Hz that is himſelf weary, vill foo n weary 
the public. Let him therefore lay 95 his 


employment, whatever it he, Whg cap n- 


longer exert, his former activity or attention 3. 
let him not endeavour to ſtruggle with Cen- 
ſure, or obſtinately crowd the e till a er 


ee e 
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py" une which benen esd l Suman 
7 *-+M ofthe Raxin Ln. Heag 

ſipported for two years: the anxious employ. 

ment of a periodical writer, and multiplied: 

my eſſays to fix volumes, I have nom 2 14 
mined to e. a fey 15 


$74.45 wy "4 3+. f1 


| s Kos of this reſt: 1 kt 

tile importante to declare, fince juſtification is 
unneceſſary when' no bjetion is made. Tam: 
far from ſuppoſing, that the ceſſation of my 
performances will raiſe any inquiry, for I have 
never been much a favourite of the publick, 

nor can boaſt that, in the progreſs of my un- 
dertaking, I have been animated by the re- 
wards of the liberal, the careſſes of the greats 


or the praiſes of the eminent. 


Inv however no intention. to dann 
pride by ſubmiſſion, or malice by lamentation; 


NOL think it reaſonable WE of neglect 
from. 
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from thoſe whaſc regard. never ſolicited, If I 
have not been diſtinguiſhed by the diftributero 
of literary honours,” I haveè ſeldom deſtended 
to the arts by which favours Obtained, T have 
ſeen the'meteors of 'falkiorrriſe atid'tall,” ich- 
out any attempt to add a moment to their du- 
ration; I have never comphed with temporary 
curioſity, nor enabled my readers to diſcuſt the 
topic of the day I have rarely exemplified m 
aſſertions 'by living characters, ſo that in my 
papers no man could look either for cenſures vf 
his enemies, or praiſes. of himſelf, and they 
only were expeCted to peruſe them; whoſe paſ- 
2 left them leiſure for the contemplation 


of 'zbſftra 4812 


acted truth! and whom virtue co 


ISS 5401-7 * A. r WW 
pleaſe by ber matiy di ity... PHY Sette Her 


Cot, £101 - of SIG AS 


o Ge Were iel irdebtixd for G 
courugement, and to others for affiſtance; the 
numder of my friends was never greut, but 
they have been ſuch as would not ſuffer me to 
uncl that I was writing in vain, and I theres 
fore felt Hrtle defeSton frem the want of po- 


rahakeerle 164 wand „rtl d e eren 


the det D 1636 1021; 1 
A aden baving not: 8 a 
my acknowledgements may be ſoon diſpatched. 
I can+reftote to all my conte ſpondents their 
Bemme, | 


of: 
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of my volumes, though not without the loſs 
| of lone pieces vo Which” Particular honors 
pid have been paid. 1 red 1 £ ens 

eie eeuc le be offs 21; ” 
„Tux parts from. which I claim are 
praiſe than, that of having given them an op- 
partunity, of ; appearing, are the four Wren in 
the bench papers the ſecond letter in the fi- 
 teemth) the thirtieth, the farty-fourth, the 
ninety- ſeventh, and the hundredth papers, and 
en ene in dad and ſoventhes; 


11 
* Hay VIN 8 thus deprived myſelf of m any ex 


cuſes which candor might! have admitted for 
. 2 
' inequality of my compoſitions, being no 
onger able to allege the neceſſity of gratifying, 
correſpondents, the importunity with which 
publication was ſolicited, or obſtinacy with 
which e correction was rejected, I muſt remain. 
accountable for all my faults, and ſubmit with-. 
out.. ſubterfuge to the cenſures of criticiſms, 
which, however, I ſhall not endeavour to ſofo 
ten by a formal deprecation, or to overhear by 
the influence of a patron. The ſupplications, 
of an author never yet reprieved him a moment 
from oblivion; and, though greatneſs has ſome- 
times ſheltered guilt; it can afford no protection 
to ignorance or dulneſs. Having hitherto" at- 


tempted oply the propagation of truth, _ 


K elle 11 e ee 145 MY 
u 10 o not feel: "Having boured to main- 


tain the dignity of yirtue, 1 will not! now 4 1875 
a ee of de icgtion. | 
TR feeming vanity with 'whithT: bare 
Grids ſpoken of myſelf, would perhaps re- 
quire an apology, were it not 'extenitated by 
the example of thoſe who have publiſhed eſſays 
before me, and by the privilege which a name- 
leſs writer has been hitherto! allowed. A 
e maſk,” ſays Caſtiglione, © confers a right o of 
c acting and ſpeaking with leſs reſtraint, even 
r hen the wearer happens to be known.“ He 
Pur is diſcovered without his own conſent, 
may claim ſome indulgence, and cannot be ri- 
gorouſly called to juſtify thoſe ſallies or frolicks 
which his Oe OE: * him 9 to 
f e an 41 


Bur 1 We ede el gli offence 
ene be frequently or groſsly committed; for 
as one of the philoſophers directs us to re 

with a friend, as with one that is ſometime to 
become an enemy, I have always thought it 
the duty of an anonymous author to e if 
be Annen to be hereafter known. 


Iam willing to fatter my ſelf with — 
chat, by collecting theſe papers, I am not pre- 


paring 
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| Amaginatign!!, 
1 with anxieties a body languiſhipg with. dif- 


er Bi | have familiarizedthe terms | 


abt ER. W 


20 waging om fe life either ame f reperl. 


That all pre happily imagined; or ac- 
pr poliſhed, that the ſame ſentiments 
will not ſotnetimies recut, or the ſaie expref- 


ſions be ton; frequently repeated, I have not 


confidence in my abilities ſufficient to promiſe. 
He that condemns hioaſelf to compoſe. on a 
ſtated day, will often bring to his taſk an at- 


tention diffipated, a memory overwhelmed, an 
ed, à mind diſtracted 


eaſe » He. wille ſumetimes Labquf, on 4 baren 
kopi, till ĩt is too late to change itz and me- 
times, in the andour of, invention, diffuſe his 
thoughts into wild exuberance, which the 
preſſing hour of publication cannot urid. 


ment to examine or reduce. uh eig hi 


WHATEVER ſhall be the final ſeldefles df 
mankinds I-have, at leaſt endeavoured, to de- 
ſerve their kindneſs, I have laboured to refine 
our language to grammatical purity, and to 


clear it from colloquial barbariſms, licentious 


idioms, and irregular combinations. Some- 


thing perhaps I have added to the elegance 


of its conſtruction, and ſomething to the har- 
mony of its cadence. When common words 
were leſs pleaſing to the ear or leſs fink in 


of 


- Lo 
. 6 
kV A fl + 
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Sete but have rarely ad- 


mitted any word not "authorized NO. 
writers; for 1 believe that whoever knows/the 
Engliſh tongue in its preſent enten; "will be 
able to expreſs*his' thoughts: withoue" farther | 
e os Mente We WE * 


% FE 
As 8 i it has be FETs The 


my princjpa 
cate Ws or biety, 1 have allotted few. pe 
pers to. the idle. f 5. of imagi f ti 0 
though ſome; qund 
the higheſt excellence is is harmleſs merriment, | 
yet fexreely any man, is 'o 12 ſerious, N 
not rather to complain, that the ſeverity 
dictatorial inſtruction is too ſeldom relieved, 
and that he has been often driven by the ſtern- 
neſs: of my philolophy to more e and. 
airy companions. | 1 Fab4ba PE EIS £0 0% 1280 


Nx r to his Exterſions 'of fancy ard the 
diſquiſitions of criticiſm, which, in my opinion, 
is only to be ranked among che rpm 
and inſtrumental arts. Arbitrary deciſion and 
general exclamation I have carefully avoided 
byraſſerting nothing without a reaſsh, and [- 

- bliſhing all my principles of judginent on un- 
alterable and evident truth 


In the pictures of life I have here been 4. 
ſtudious of odvedy or ſurprize, as to depart _ 
| | War. 
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arty . quires, iter mirth or abharregce. Some en- 
_ - Jargemgnt- may be allowed to deglamatign, © 
3 _ and; ſome;exaggeration'; ta, burleſque 3 but as 
= - they deviate farther from reality they become 
= | leſs uſeful, becauſe their leſſons will fail of ap- 
1 plication, - The mind of the reader is carried 
3 Re wed from the contemplation of his own 1 man- 
55 vi ners; che finds in himſelf no likeneſs. to tie 
phantom before him, and ! Ly * fe 
or rages. is not reformed. 5 


! © Tax Ay proſeſſedly bhi if I has | 
4 { W able to execute my own intentions, will 
f F 7 found exactly conformable to the precepts : 
. of chriſtianity, without any accommodation to 


the licentiouſneſs and levity of the preſent age,. 
I cherefore look back on this part of my work 
= with pleaſure, which no blame or praiſe of 
4 j maman ſhall diminiſh or augment ; I ſhall never 
o me honour which wit and learning ob- 
1 1 8 tain in any other cauſe, if I can be numbered d 
=. among the writers, who have given ardour4a 
wo d confidence to trutn. ce 
| cy A — 
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